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I  Fv  reason  inr  the  appcarancr,  of  this  Imok  nia\-  !k;  said  to  hr 
ihrcc-lnld;  I-'irst.  The  ahsciu-c  of  an\'  such  work  that  ciiihraccs 
within  its  scope,  in  a  |ilaiii  nicthodical  nianinT,  the.  proj^n'ssix c 
'r!.So.-:Vr^>|/  staei's  of  Art  iiistrnctions,  i'onmiencini^-  at  the  lirsi  principles  and 
cai'i'\  int;  the  reader  forwartl,  sH'p  hy  sle|),  to  a  tleL;ree  ol  perlection. 
Second. — One  of  the  most  noticeaiile  and  interesiine  f<atnres  of  inir 
limes  is  the  increasinLj  lendencs'  of  the  people  toward  thi'  blud\'  and 
•)ractic(t  of    the    artistic,    aiul    tlie    ardent    desire    expressed    1)_\    nian\ 

v%  I.  r  a   reasonalile  ssstem   of  sell-insti-uci'on.       Third.  ■    To  still  lurther 

!' 

I  stinuilate   and  encoiiraef   that  tendencv    amoni,^   the   people,    the   loster- 

ini;'   of  which    must   ha\e   a   decided   relinill;,;'  effect.       These  reasons,   toe'ether  with 

the.  nunnrous  encoura'j,<-ments  w(!   ha\e  recei\-ed,  have  inducetl   us   to   undertake 

the  expensive   task   of  puhlication. 

The  work   is  orieinal   in   its  sco[)e  and   methods  i'l'i  progressive  instructions; 

and    W'e   coner.itulati:  ourseK'es   li    't    we   ha\-e.    heen    ahle    to    call    to   our    aid    the 

\'ery    hest    .\rt   specialists   in   the  couiurw         .Xilisls    whose   paj'ntinns   and   txplicit 

methods    of    iitiparliiii^     tlieir    /:iio:o/edi;c    to    vtliers     have     heen     received     with 

unliounded     l.ivor    and     delieht     throuehout     Canada     and     the     I'niied    St.ite-,. 

Printed  instructions  liy  such  prominent  .\rt  leachers,  ^iven  in  a  proeressive 
plan,  cumot  luit  possess  nearK'  e\er\"  adv.mlai^e  of  piersonal  instructions.  It 
may  he  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  Ioniser  .artists  lahor  as  sjiecialists  in  am 
hnuich  ol  .\rt,  the  more  i'OL;iii/ant  are  ihe\  of  the  difllculties  that  heset  a 
heoinner,  ,mil  the  mon'  mature  are  their  minds  ,and  liie  lietler  (jualitied  .are 
the)'   to  impart   tlieii-  instructions.  I'ossilily  at   no   time   will   their   enterprisint;- 

ellorts  lie  more  ai)])reci.ited  tiian  .at  the  present  time,  when  tln'  discouraeenienis 
of  wroULr   methoiis   ha\a'    lieeii   felt   1)\'   manv.         W'e   are   free   to   confess   that   we 
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liaw  no  .synii>,.ilu  ulili  il„,s,.  whos.-  praciico  Is  i„  In)|.,iti<'ntlj  liikr  il„.  f.nisfi 
;  I  In.ni  ih,*  iM-iinirr  ,,iul  dn  ih,'  luintiii-  tlicins<.l\ vs,  ihmii-h  ,i  fals,.  iVar  llial  an 
iin|"'i-r.rt  pl<o>  of  w.irk  Lv  a  l.r-lnncr  w.nil.l  ilrsinu  ihclr  r.'iiut.ilinii  ,is 
j  j  l.'a.li,..r^,  i^iH.rin-  th..  f,;,-  that  all  f.ruinnrrs  wili  luvuhio-  iinp.-rCrt  M,,rk  ;ii 
al  ihe  st.in.  \,,r  arc  tin-  tcarlicn  alon,..  i,.  I.lain,'  tnr  iliis  iicniicioiis  nnsI.^iij. 
Manx  pc„|,I,.  arc  so  ca-vr  l,>  liave  a  hraniilul  paiminL;  to  show  fricmls  or 
I'arcnis.  thai  \.\ms\xAvx  vi  turc/,cr-yc.H-do-lhc-:.<o, /,  system  nvrivcs  uicouraKcnu-nt 
h-oin   those   uhn  p:,y    ti,r  siu-h    histriu'tlon..  Pan  nts   hav>-   a  ri-ht  ami  a  (hity 

ill  nscrrtainin-  ihr  charart.r  i,f  th,.  instrii.-tion-,  onvn  ih.'ir  dauohtcrs,  an.! 
In-^istlnc  Jial  th,y  !„■  taii-ht  the  rncllnienls  In-st,  and  that  th,'  pro^rcssiv,' 
.sta.^rcs  h,.  ,„ast,n.,l  f„u-  aUcr  the  <nher.  The  txistenee  of  mistaken  i,l.-as 
so:,„time^  make  It  .lithenli  i,,  In.liie..  ihc  Inten.lin-  |.ni,il  to  Ix-in  and  continue 
.1  vonrse  ,,r  instruction.  In  a   nro|.er  manner.  liut  a   few   \,.us    hav   elapsed 

sine-  the  study  „f  ".\rt"wa.  ronsi.len,!  to  he  suitai.l.-  and  dc'siral.K'  for  tlie 
Wealthy  onK.and  as  a  jiieans  ..f  amuscnicnt  for  Idle  persons.  Ihil  now  wv 
an'  pleasc.l  u.  note  th.ii  thes,-  .Lu-k  .lays  ar.^  past  an,!  t.iat  tl„-  mornin-  sim 
<>l  ..  n.'W  ,ra  is  up.ui  lis,  an.l  lh.>  mass.^s  in  -.-n.-ral  ar.>  cl,u-min-  it  as  ;,  hirth- 
ri-ht  th.it  was  .ilw.us  int,-n.i,-.l  t,v  )„■  ns  fn-,-  as  th,'  air,  and  .1,'sion,-.l  to 
I'l-i-iu.-n  th,.  hom.'s,  Incr.Ms,-  p.^nvptions  of  lu-.auti.  s  In  natiir.:,  and  r-'fin,-.  an.l 
rh.'cr  th.-  h.-,u-is  .,r  rich  ,in.l  p.,or.  .\s  ,i  result  f.'w  Ii,>m,-s  can  W:  foan.l  uhi.h 
liave  n,,t  .utaln.-.l  s..m,-  d,.eTec  of  artistic  IxMuty;  an.l  still  iVw.r  j  .Tsons  an- 
fnuii.l    wh.,  ar.'   sutiici.aitly  s.-Ifish   I.,  pi.,,-,,  an   un.l.'rrat.'.l   xalu.'   upon    .\rt   work 
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moiier.it.'    m.'ans   ,in:    ha\  in--    ;icc<-ss   t.)  these   hcni-fits 


ast- 
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and  j>leasur.'s  .as   w.ll   .as  th.y.         It   has  l,,n-  l>.,-n   our  anil.iti.  a   t..  supply  such 
a   w.irk   t,.  th,:   Artdovin-  p,.,pl,.   ,,f  Anieri.a,   an.l    w.-    tret   w.-    ,iav<'    n,,t  m.ul, 
a   mis,„n.-e,Hion    ..f   th,'   t.Mi.l-'n.-y   of   th,-    iln^  „   .-ui,!    d:.,t    to    th,-    thousan.ls    of 
li.ini,-s   Ini,,  uhich   th,-   l„H,k  m,.y   ,nt,-r,  it   will   h,v..,    v,m,-lhine-  ,,f  th.-   su-.-idfasi 
ness  of  pin-p,,se,  cheerful n,-ss,  an,l   lofty  .-ispira'icas  of  th,-   artists. 

'Jdi<:   w,,rk   has  l.,-,-n    .-Nplicitly   writt.  ,i    an,l    can-hilly   ex.-.ut,-,l,   an.i    cveiy  \ 

l-ossihle   m,-ans  ,,f  ,1,-Mriptivc  a.ul    cion-.l    illustr.iiiv.-    pow,-r    has    l„-,,n    utilix,-d 
\  in    onI,-r    to    make    it    what    th,-    title    pa-.-    in.licat.-s.   a    true    -Prosnsuvc    Art 
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$hc  Influence  and  %lic)hcv  ^Im  of  ^vt. 

Its  iiilIiKMirc  ill  till'  licimc. — In  iiiciiililiii^  mill  (Irvclopiiij,'  iudivitluiil  i  luiniotrr. — Tiiili'lilili>  in  its 
iiiiliiir.  Xii  jir'isini  Kii  wilidiiily  sitimtril,  (ir  oonstitutod  in  tlicir  niiturcs,  as  to  lio  utterly 
il"vc)iil  (it'  siH-li  iiilluenocs.  Tlii^  works  of  iiiitiirc  and  art  continually  lict'i  ro  us,  as  "  fririnlly 
Ljuidrs,  imitiug  us  to  a  liighi-r  piano  of  lifo.  — 'I'lic  ryo  must  Im  trained  in  order  to  as^inii- 
hile  siieli  trachiiig.  -  Tlic  fjatcHMv-  leading  to  tlu^  artistic  storehouse  ojien  to  all.  "'I'lie  geld 
of  that  land  is  good." — Our  eyes  blind  to  many  suldinie  joys,  through  jack  of  cultivation  of 
the  senses.  I''uneticins  of  art,  iis  eontriliutii.g  to  our  support,  liappiiiess,  and  retinenieiit. 
A  study  that  must  he  prui/rcsaiiY  in  its  advaneenient,  and  whicli  slionld  lie  undertaken  with 
similar  olijeets  of  purpose  as  other  liranelies  of  education,  and  not  simply  as  a  grai'eful 
leerealioii.  Signal  service  of  art  in  proimdiiating  religious  thought  and  teachings.  —  Its  use 
to  a  iSaliliiilh-sehool  teachei',  or  missionary,  in  amvcyinij^  Ihroiiyli  the  ei/i'  to  thi;  initid,  true 
conceptions  of  (lod's  Word.  —  Peculiar  advantage  of  art  knowledge  to  a  surgeon — to  states- 
men, oi-alois.  and  preachers.  Loss  to  nianni'acturers  and  tradesmen  through  defcctiM'  draw 
iiig. —  Its  advantage  to  young  people  in  liiirging  out  the  energies  of  )innd,  li(uii  inn/  licail, 
and  giving  accin-acy  to  the  eye,  and  haliitr,  of  order.  -  Art's  higher  aim,  to  develope  our 
liner  emotions  and  moral  feelings.-- -Works  of  art  should  lie  judged  hy  the  impressions  tliev 
gi\c  and   the  le.^sons  they   teach. --\'arious   missions  of  art     .  ,  ,  ,  .  "J- 17 

(Oil   yaiuting. 

Its  advantages  as  compared  with  water-colors. —An  important  factor  in  training  the  eye. — The 
lieanties  of  nature  will  speak  to  the  art  student  in  a  language  formerly  unknown.- — Conimon 
things  will  possess  a  peciiliai  chiinii,  and  furnish  suiijects  for  healthful  rcllection. — Reasons 
why  lii-sl  priiii-iji/i-n  should  lie  thoroughly  mastered.  —  liist  of  materials  for  oil  painting,  \,-ith 
expliiiations  of  each. — A  superior  method  of  classifying  painis.  — I'rushes.  — The  palette. — 
llcst  slick.  How  to  make  an  easel.-  I'.se  of  the  palette  knife.-— lielined  spirits  of  tnr]ieii- 
tine  -  Drying  prepaialions.-  How  to  varnish  pictures.— Latest  ma'erials  upon  which  to 
jiainl. — How  to   prepare  canvas  from  ordinary  linen      .  .  .         li<  liTi 

How  to  l\\\x  W.xints  '.mrt  Avvunge  the  ^ulette. 

.Mixing  jiaiiils  to  produce  desired  tints,  not  so  dillicult  as  generally  supposed. —The  "three  pri- 
maries."- The  relation  of  all  other  tints  to  tlie.se  primaries,  and  how  they  are  produced. — 
How  the  addition  of  a  /////•</  m  fiturth  color  destroys  the  brilliancy  or  crudeness  of  a  tint. — 
FCxperimental    les.sons   on    producing    the    greatest   vaiietv  of    tints   from   a,  limited   number  of 
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\    ilri-Mcilly    iii'vv    filoii    in    painting.      Hut    rccnitly    iiitiuiluccd    jiiln    tlii<     ICiiglish    iii-t  suIiodIs.— 
Ilc'iniii'kiililr  Ipi'iuity  of  tlici   vvorli.    -Its   |iiucticiil  ii(iii]italiilil\    fur  tin'  j^iciitc^t   viiricly  cif   dvm 
riitivo  (pui'Iiosim:  piiiK'ls,   Ipniekct   drupps,   strips    I'm'    sola    inisliiims,   pla(|iii's,   cti'.  -  Alutciiiils. 
I'aints,  ulnsailicd  list   of  liriislics,  oto.      JIow   to  in.iki'    (Kittcnis,   mid    slump   tlic  oudiiic's.   from 
(lie    iirooiiipiuiyiMg    skittcluw. — Triicing    the    oudiin'-,    with    [iiiiiit. -Ilow    lo    liiiii    the   lnushis 
{ illutilriihit ).  ~'\'\\{-  iiiiiiics  of    tlii^  (lilfci'i'iit  piirts  of    tlowei's.^Iiiiyiiij,'  in    tin)  slnnlows.  —  Diicc 
lions  foi'  iipplyiuf,'  paint  for  tin'   colored  study  of  "Roses,   piiiisiea,  and  cidla  lilies.' — Inslrue- 
lions  for  the  (■■iloi-eil  study  of  "Ti'ii  roses,  Knsttvr  lilies,  iinti  fuchsias," — iiistrui-tions  for  "lilne 
liell   sindy." — Instnietions  for  "  I'an.sy  .simly  "       ...,,..        f>"   li'.l 
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tSnporior  advantages  of  ropre.scnting  the  work  in  imigressivc  stages  of  completion.  -Advantagffs  of 
llaving  it  taught  l)y  the  aid  of  Jnll-Hi'.i^d  working  patterns,  in  which  the  stitches  useil  in 
\iorking  each  design  are  illustrated. — The  proi/rcsniiv  plan  possesses  eveiy  advantage  of  per 
.soiial  instructions  from  the  artist.  —  Reasons  why  other  methods  of  book  instructions  have 
f.iiled.  -Their  nu'thods  failed  to  show  how  and  where  to  utilize  the  stitches,  and  tlieii-  pat- 
terns wei'e  too  small  to  lie  of  practical  u.se.  —  How  to  make  perforated  patterns  and  do  yoiu 
own  stamping.  — Slain)iing  with  powders.  -Recipes  for  making  stamping  powder  in  all 
coliir.'j.  New  licpiid  stamping. — French  indelihle  stamping. — In.structions  for  Scotch  thistle 
design.  -  Stitches  <'niploycd  in  working. — The  stem  stitch,  arrasene  stitch,  blossom  stitdi, 
and  foundation  stit.he.s,  illustrated.  Instructions  for  Dogwood  design.  Instructions  for 
lied  J'oppy  design,  with  stitches,  illustrated.  —  Directions  for  making  iiji  I'oppy  design 
,sofa  cushion.      Instruct ion.s  for    l'"uchsia  design,  with  stitches  used  ,  ,  ,        70  SS 
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1 1  EN  proijcrly  dircctL-d,  lU  nilluciuc  excricd 
l>y  the  study  of  Arr  in  tlir  liomo  is  ]>nil);il)ly 
iiukIi  grcattr  than  at  fust  j^l.mce  would  ii])|)car. 
The  j^raiKlcst  and  iKil)lrsi  nunivcs  tliat  can  stir 
the  liiinian  ht-art  an;  ti('(|ii(:tul)  those  awakciKMl  Ii\- 
a  thouglufnl  gazu  ii|kjm  an  idial  painting;.  The  kindling; 
of  these  emotions  an-  t!ie  iiallowt  il  bonds  lliat  unconsiioiisly 
seem  to  sustain  us  and  l)ind  us  to  a  iii^her  and  nobler 
nature.  We  are  so  situated  in  oLir  surronndinys,  and  constituted  in  our  n.atures, 
that  we  are  continually  open  to  many  subtle  influences,  which  help  to  make  or 
mar  us.  The  various  phases  of  nature,  and  nature  invested  by  art,  with  her 
hi<;her  and  truer  meaninj^fs  are  continually  belore  us,  at  our  meals,  duriiiL;  our 
leisure  hours,  and  when  at  work,  inviting  us  lovingly  to  a  !ii<;her  |)lane  of  life, 
and  nobleness  of  character,  that  nature's  Clod  would  have  us  occupy  and 
imjoy.  Art,  in  this  connection,  acts  as  a  friendly  j^iiide  to  draw  lis  away  from 
the  dissipations  and  deceiitions  of  the  world  ;  from  the  deceit  anil  aUurements 
of  our  own  hearts,  to  nature's  courts  and  j^rardens,  where  we  may  find  subjects 
for  healthful  thought,  and  strength  to  come  back  to  the  bustle  of  every  tlay 
life,   as  giants  refreshed  with  new  wine. 

Very  few  persons  are  St.-  solitarily  situated    in    this    country,  that    visions 
of  unspeakable    beauty,  messages  from  a  world  above    matter  are  denietl  them  ; 
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liLit  the  eye  must  bt:  made  cle.'r  by  observation  and  culture  to  enable  us  to  see 
the  visions,  and  drink  in  ami  assimilate  its  teachings.  Hut  we  are  glad  to  know 
that  the  giiteways  leading  to  the  infmite  knowledge,  pleasure  and  beaufles  of 
the  w.  ole  universe  are  open  to  all,  and  that  the  latch-string  is  always  outside 
and  accessible  to  the  humblest  person  as  well  as  the  highest,  and  all  who  will 
may  enter  the  artistic  and  intellectual  storehouse,  and  find  treasures  of  intrinsic 
value.  There  is  truly  a  land  of  Havilah  open  to  us,  of  which  it  is  literally 
true,  "  The  gold  of  that  l.iiul  is  good.'  Yet,  how  many  of  us  are  cheated  out 
of  the  l)i;st  enjoyments  afforded  us  by  these  avenues  through  lack  of  cultiva- 
tion of  the  senses  ;  or  by  being  too  closely  occupied  with  tritles  and  fashions, 
or,  perhaps,  by  thinking  that  the  only  source  of  happiness  lies  in  a  heated  race  for 
wealth,  and  hence,  our  eyes  become  dim,  our  senses  numbed,  and  the  avenues 
ol  our  thoughts  become  closed  to  all  those  sublimer  joys  placed  within  our 
reach,  and  which  are  the  heaven-appointed  birthrights  of  our  common  humanity. 
We  havt:  liiil  to  surrender  oursi'lves  to  these  friendly  elements  and  place  our- 
selves beneath  the  radiating  inlUumce  of  art,  and  all  nature  is  for  us.  But  how 
best  to  assimilate  these  friendly  elements  of  nature,  and  benign  inlluences,  benefits 
and  functions  of  art  to  our  sup[)ort,  refmement,  enjoyment  ami  culture,  is  the 
great  object.  To  this  we  say,  only  b\-  observation  and  properly  directed  study, 
'.hich  begins  at  the  first  princi[)les>  and  .itKances,  naiiirally  and  progres- 
sively, from  stage  to  stage  ;  but  not  by  mere  injudicious  grinding,  which  of  itself 
will  j)roduce  nothing  but  dust.  If  our  object  is  to  obtain  llour,  we  must  have 
wheat  first,  and  that  comes  by  gradual  gro'oth,  but  not  by  grinding.  So  with 
the  ili;velopment  of  Art  knowletlge,  it  must  be  gradual  in  its  growth  and 
natural  in  its  development,  While  we  believe  that  the  germ,  or  poiuer  of  groin- 
ing and  developing  our  own  faculties,  exists  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  our 
common  humanity  (some  needing  only  a  little  sunshine  to  start  the  germ 
growing,  and  others  perhaps  needing  sunshine  and  sht)W(!rs  combined),  we 
wouUl  discourage  the  abuse  (jf  those  powers  through  the  reversing  of  the 
natural  order  of  things,  tluit  is,  the  premature  grinding  process  at  the  start;  but 
would  encourage  the  cultivation  and  development  of  these  faculties  in  their 
natur.il    and    scriptural    order,    "First   the    seed   in    the    ground,  then  the   blade, 
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and  afterward  die  full  rorri  in  the  car,"  and  lastly  comes  the  grindinjr.  'rh(; 
study  of  Art  should  lie  undertaken  with  a  view  to  the  furtheiJMice  of  the 
j^rave  purposes  of  life,  with  similar  objects  of  pur[)ose  as  other  Iirapches  of 
education,  and  not  simply  as  a  means  of  graceful  recreation  for  leisure  hours, 
but  with  this  great  fact  ever  in  view,  that  all  oycat  arts  hai'c  for  their  higher 
aim  cither  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  life  or  its  exaltation  and  enohlemcnt  of 
chciracter. 

Art  influence  in  the  home  can  only  be  estimated  from  the  immense 
force  of  its  impressi(jns.  Its  prerogative  is,  to  make  those  impressions 
upon  our  nature,  and  give  that  nature  the  first  direction  onward  and  upward 
in  the  moral  channels  of  all  that  is  good  and  beautiful.  These  influences  are 
indelible  and  lasting  ;is  life,  ,ind  have  a  tendency  to  sweeten  the  whole  cup 
of  life  ;  and  its  restraining  and  elevating  influence  is  so  lasting  that  it  cannot 
be  c:asily  shaken  off;  nor,  indci;d,  is  its  ha[)py  recipient  anxious  to  discard  such 
an  agreeable  companion,  that  walks  with  us  in  youth,  follows  us  all  through 
the  journey  of  life,  clings  to  us  in  death,  anil  fits  us  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  beauties  of  heaven.  I'rom  this  we  m.iy  infer  the  charp.cter  of  Art  influ- 
ence. It  is  like  the  mighty  St.  Lawrenje,  calm  and  deep,  yet  moves  on  in 
silent  overwhelming  power.  It  is  great,  silent,  irresistible,  and  lasting,  and 
amid  the  most  trying  storms  of  life,  it  infuses  a  softening  spell  into  our  hearts; 
even  when  the  cruel  world  is  closing  up  the  sources  of  sympathy  ami  love. 
Wluj  does  not  feel  this  influence  upon  all  the  tliversified  habits  of  lift;  ?  The 
)oung  hearts  are  gladdened  l)y  it  with  the  hojjc  that  the)-,  ere  long,  will  be 
enabled  to  accomplish  much  that  is  beautiful.  And  those  in  the  prime  of 
life  will  tell  us  that  many  <if  those  relial)le  principles  and  noljle  accomplish- 
ments that  enrich  th('ir  souls  are  those  begat  b  dc  influ(;nct;  of  Art  in 
their  earlier  days.  The  aged,  as  they  dote  in  second  infancy,  feel  its  in- 
fluimce,  and  look  with  mingled  pridii  and  pleasure  upon  some  article  of  th(;ir 
own   handiw  irk.      It   will   cling   to   us  like   the  sc(;nt   of   the    poet's   vas(i  : 

"You   inivy   Imiak,   you    iiuiy   slialtiT   tlio  Viiso   if  you   will, 
Kut  the  soi'iit  of  the  ro.-ns  will   I'lini'  rouml  it   still," 
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'I'he  inlkience  and  study  of  Art  cnp.ble  us  to  form  soini'  idea,  not  only 
of  what  wc  arc  i^oint;-  to  he  in  the  world,  hut  also  of  what  we  are  goiiitr  to  do 
therein. 

Its  influence  in  inouldinL,'-  and  developing  the  individii.d  character  along 
intellectual    and    moral    lines,    cannot    he     easily    overestimated  ; 

"Ingenious  Art  with  licr  px|iri'ssivo  faeo 
Sti'ps  fiirfli  to  fasliiiiu  and  iclino  tlio  hut" 

Oh,  beautiful  Art  !  so  henelicial  in  its  influence,  and  that  places  such 
glorious  possibilities  within  our  reac!;,  what  is  there  not  in  thee?  An  able 
writer  has  very  truthfully  said,  "  It  is  good  not  to  have  been  born  earlier 
than  the  nineteenth  ccjntury,"  when  we  can  at  least  enjoy  the  dawning  influ- 
ence of  Art.  But  many  of  us,  no  doubt,  could  h.ive  rested  content  until  the 
twenty-first,  by  which  time  we  ha\e  reason  to  believe  that  it  shall  have 
'-cached  the  climax  of  noonday.  Let  us  hope,  however,  that  with  its  present 
onward  march  this  glorious  heritage  may  be  ours.  And  ours  it  may  be,  in 
a  degree  at  least,  if  we  do  n(jt  content  ourselves  with  a  rudimentary  know- 
ledge only,  or  feeding  ui)on  husks  while  a  little  farther  on  is  a  feast  of  true 
bread.  Believing,  as  we  do,  that  the  higher  our  aims  are  and  the  greater 
our  exertions,  the  more  apt  are  we  to  reach  that  "noonday"  and  bask  btineath 
its  radi.itmg  and  n;fining  influence.  The  influence  of  Art,  in  the  hands  of 
really  good  and  clear-headed  men,  has  been  made  to  play  an  important  part 
m  the  [lortray.-il  of  scriptural  truth  .md  in  the  promulgation  of  religious 
thought  and  teachings.  The  .Sabbath-school  teacher  of  an  infant  class,  who  is 
able  by  a  few  stroli  s  of  the  cr.ixon  or  pencil  to  convey,  through  the  eye,  to 
the  mind  tnie  conceptions  of  the  teachings  of  (lod's  Word,  posse.s.ses  superior 
[lower  of  imparting  knowledge  to  his  pupils  than  the  one  who  lacks  this 
pcnver  of  delint.'ating  or  disregards  tin;  adva.  ages  of  such  an  object  lesson 
system.  Ami,  thus  again,  the  missionary  finds  that  the  heathen  catches  the 
meaning  of  his  teachings,  and  believes  more  readily,  when  they  arc  pictured 
out  and  brought  vividly  before  his  eye.  While  wc  recognize  this  powerful 
and    admirable    functicm    of   Art,    we    sincerely    regret    the    fact    that    it    has,    in 
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tlu;  hands  of  tlie  promdtcrs  of  false.  rcliLiions,  wrou^j^lit  liarni,  and  been 
made  use  of,  in  Cliristian  and  lu;atlien  lands,  in  instiliin;^  false  teachinL^s  and 
wronL,''  conceptions  of  the    Deity. 

The  suri^'eon,  about  to  perform  an  intricate  operation,  who  is  able  to 
call  to  his  aid  sufficitMit  formative  Art-power  as  will  e'nable  him  to  make  a 
model  of  ih.it  particular  portion  of  the  body  in  putty,  or  similar  sLibstance, 
and  locate  the  arteries  in  the  same,  antl  studies  upon  this  motlel  how  he 
may  avoid  a  possible  danj^rer,  will,  by  the  aid  ol  such  means,  materially  lessen 
the  dan,L;ers,  and  perforn'  it  with  assurances  of  ultimate  success.  If  space 
permitted,  we  might  enumerate  the  benefits  and  intluences  of  Art  amoiiL,^  all 
professions  and  trades,  and  in  all  the  \'arious  walks  of  life.  Many  of  the 
most  prominent  statesmen,  distinguished  orators,  and  tluent  preachers  owe  their 
success  largely  to  their  vivid  imaginations  and  remarkabli?  powers  of  obs(;rva- 
tion  and  description,  which  were  developed  larg(;ly  during  those;  periods  in 
which  they  freely  used  the  ])encil  and  the  brush. 

We  observe,  also,  that  ladies  who  have  a  knowledge  of  Art  make  tl  !■ 
best  housekeepers.  A  young  lady  who  has  been  tauglit  accuracy  by  a  course 
in  drawing  and  who  has  had  her  eyes  enlightened  by  the  stutly  imd  practice 
of  painting,  will  make  her  home  the  richer  and  better  ordered  through  the 
advantages  of  such  a  training.  And  if  she  undertakes  the  duiies  of  a  home 
in  a  right  spirit  she  will  certainl)-  find  use  for  all  she  has  ever  k^arned. 
Besides,  she  will  have  the  aid  which  habits  of  order  and  perseverance,  thus 
learneil,  will  constantly  give  her. 

Can  any  one  estimate  the  annual  loss,  »o  manufacturers  and  others, 
caused  by  defective  drawing  in  patttM'ns  and  m>)dels  ?  Our  tradesmen  suffer 
t:qually  as  much  through  kick  of  such  .Art  knowk'dge  as  woultl  enabli'  them 
to  compete  more  successfully  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  Yet,  with  all  its 
importance,  does  it  not  seem  strange  that  the  subject  receives  so  littk;  attention 
in  our  systttm  of  education  ?  The  primary  object  of  all  Art  education  shouKl 
1)e  to  aid  the  intlividual  to  support  hiinsc^lf  in  any  environment  in  which  he 
may  be  placed.  But  .any  system  of  instruction  that  does  not  aim  at,  ultimately, 
bringing  out  all  the  energii^s  of  luind,  Iiecxrt,  diid  head,  is  a   comparative   failure. 
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One.  of  the  most  common   mistakes  of   tlu'   i)rfscnt   day   is  tiic  failiiru   to   utilize 
to  the  fullest  extent  tiiat  which   we  have   learned.        But  the  hi^dier  function  of 
all  true  Art  is   to  unfold    to    us    the    fullest    cxt(;nt    of  ascertainable    truth    con- 
cerning   visible     things,    and    to    reach    anil    develope    our    finer   emotions   anti 
moral    feelings.       The    artist    who   addresses   his    work   to    the   intelU-ct   alone, 
no  matter  by  what  clever  sophistries   he   may  defend  it,  is    evidently   confining 
himself  to    the    lower   range   of  his    fimctions.     Art   has  no    mission  to  imitate 
nature,   but    has    a  higher   aim   and   range    of  meaning;  and    if  it  emi)loys   con- 
ventional   terms    and    commonplace    subjects,    it    does    so   only    .is    an    aid,    and 
not   as   an  end.      If  an   exact   imitation  of  nature   were  all  that    was   desired   in 
a  picture,   then    an   ordinary   photograph   would  possess  superior   worth    to   that 
ot     the.    '"ost    brilliant     [)ainting.      But    the    painting    is    valued    pre-eminently 
because  it  has  warmth,    life,  expression,  and  richness.      It  touches  the  emotions 
more    than    the    reality,    because    it     possesses    that    which    the    reality    has   not, 
namely,  individuality,  depth,  and  suggestiveness.     The  true  aim  is  not  a  servile 
imitation   of  nature,    but   an   investment  of  natural    forms,  realities,   with    a    new 
and  richer  meaning,  and  thus  it  becomes  something   more  than   a   mere   photo- 
graphic representation.      Art,  in  this  higher  .sense  of  the  term,   I-  's  a   meaning, 
a  purpose  of  its  own,  a  lesson  to  teach,   a   m'ssion   to   fiilfil.      Its   mission    m.iy  be 
deimed    in    various    ways,    but    its    true    ;iim   is  always  something  more   than  an 
appeal  to  outward  sensibilities.      Its  mission   is  r-i  cultivate  the  higher  emotions, 
to  draw  out   and   develop    the    nobler   and   belter   part   of  man. 

It  is  fair  to  judge  all  phases  of  Art  as  we  would  all  forms  of  books, 
namely,  by  the  impressions  they  give,  the  lessons  they  teach,  and  th('ir 
possible  future  iiilluence  on  conduct.  With  those  who  believe  that  life  is 
something  more  th.m  .1  measurement  between  the  cradle  and  the  grave,  that 
character  has  a  relation  to  destiny  which  is  not  dissolved  i)y  death,  and  that 
the  results  of  conduct  are  carried  over  beyond  the  bounds  of  this  earthly  exist- 
ence, no  .'\rt,  no  learning  of  any  sort,  can  he  considered  ap;  rt  from  its 
moral  [lurjiose  and  results  upon  character.  It  is  a  fair  test  of  a  jiece  of  Art 
work  to  ask,  Does  it  teach  purity,  goodness  and  generosity  .''  Does  it  draw 
the  gazer  away  from  tiie   mere  consideratior     of  self?     Does  it  carry  the  mind 
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into  Ticw  channels  of  rclinin^  lliought,  or  bring  a  bit  of  naturt;  from  the  fielils 
that  furnishes  an  aid  to  self-culture  ?  Does  it  indicate  a  noble  thought,  or 
dt^pict  an  heroic  act  ?  Mas  it  a  tendency  to  refine,  to  make  us  nobler  and 
braver?  When  these  are  the  predominant  motives,  mistakes  and  blemish(;s  in 
execution  may  well  be  overlooked  and  excused  ;  but  when  these  motives  are 
lacking,   no  grace  of  expression,    no  superior  touch   can   atone   for  them. 

Art  cannot  be  admired  for  Art's  sake  alone  ;  that  is,  Art  abstracted  from 
its  deeper  meanings,  higher  aims,  and  moral  teachings.  We  must  judge  a 
piece  of  Art  work,  not  so  much  by  the  simple  quality  of  its  construction,  as 
we  would  by  the  suggestions  it  affords,  the  emotions  it  arouses  and  the  lesscjus 
it  teaches.  No  painting  that  does  not  answer  these,  or  similar  ijuestions  of 
motive,  purpose,  and  meaning,  is  worthy  of  the  appellation  of  j^n'cit,  ^vm/,  or 
beautiful.  And  no  painting  that  is  impure  in  its  suggestions,  or  derogatory 
in  its  teachings — no  matter  how  near  a  model  of  perfection  it  may  be  in 
coloring  or  execution — is  fit  to  fiml  its  way  into  any  home.  Another  mission 
true  Art  is  to  furnish;  high  ideals  of  civilization,  advanced  examples  of  noble- 
ness of  character,  which  register  the  high  water  mark  of  civilization.  One  of 
the  highest  things  that  Art  can  do,  and  do  successfully,  is  to  set  before  us  a 
true  representation  of  a  noble  human  being.  Much  of  the  march  of  progress 
from  barbarism  to  our  jiresent  state  of  civiliz;i.tion  is  due  to  t'  prominence 
given  tlirectly,  or  indirectly,  to  the  great  ideals  of  chiracter  in  every  ;'ge, 
Es[iecially  is  this  true  concerning  the  Ideal  of  the  Christian  religion.  Let  us 
not  become  too  desirous  of  j^ainting  life  as  it  is  in  its  fallen  or  reduced  state  ; 
but  rather  to  furnish  ideals  of  virtue,  beauty,  lovliness,  and  goodness.  The 
words  of  Alice  Cary  have  a  forcible  api)lication  in  this  direction  : 

"You,  sir,  know 
Thiit  you  on  tho  oaiivas  aro  to  repeat 
Things  that  are  fairest,  tilings  most  sweet, — 
Woods  and  cornliekis,  and  nndbei'ry  tree; 
'X\\y  niotlier,  tlio  lads,  witli  tlieir  nest,  at  licr  kneo. 
Hut,  oh,  tliat  look  of  reproachful  woe! 
High  as  the  heavens  your  name   I'll  shout 
If  you   paint  me  the  picture  and  leave  that  out." 
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II  is  ill  this  dirri'tion  tin:  forci;  of  impressions  of  true  Art,  given  iilmost 
unconsciously,  will  make  itscll"  felt  almost  resistlessly.  There  is  no  scarcity  of 
pictures  of  tinworthv  persons ;  hut  Iiovv  few  there  are  of  the  truly  best  men,  or 
their  noble  actions.  What  an  important  factor  would  have  been  contributed  to 
the  history  of  Europe  if  it  hail  bein  the  object  of  the  people  to  discern,  and  of 
iheir  artists  to  honor  and  bear  recoril  of  the  t;;reat  deeds  of  their  worthiest  men, 
and  thus  bear  record  of  human  acts  that  invoked  God's  blessing,  and  given  less 
prominence  to  those  whose  actions  were  such  as  deserved   His  anger. 

I  lad  the  (ireeks  given  us  accurate  re[)resentations  of  thi-ir  great  philosophers, 
or  |)ortaits  of  ihi;  heroes  of  the  battles  of  Marathon  and  Salamis,  or  drawings  of 
the  battlt's  themselves,  they  would  have  rendered  us,  by  such  historic  pictures, 
and  their  country  a  more  signal  service  than  they  did  by  all  the  vase-paintings,  on 
which  till-  numerous  re[)resentaiions  of  what  th('y  fancied  to  be  the  figure  of  the 
gods  are  painteil.  Ami  so  in  our  own  ag(;  ami  country  [irominence  should  be 
given  to  jxirtraits  of  n.-ally  good  men  and  women  ;  persons  who  have  made  the' 
':ountry  wiser  and  better  for  tluir  h.iving  lived  in  it.  The  picture  of  a  gre.it  man 
increases  ou:  interest  in  him,  and  leads  us  to  enipiire  into  the  secret  of  his 
greatness,  or  nobleness  of  character  ;  and  as  we  gazt:  upon  his  lifedike  features 
upon  the  canvas,  and  know  something  of  his  lite,  it  would  almost  seem  as  though 
he  were  speaking  to  us,  rncouraging  us  to  follow  his  virtues,  or  perchance  admon- 
ishing us  to  avoid  th(;  r;rrors  that  prevented  him  from  reaching  a  higher  degree  of 
])erfection.  In  view  of  this,  does  it  not  behoove  the  Canadian  artist  of  to-day  not 
only  to  give  to  future:  generations  faithful  representations  of  our  natural  scenery 
•  IS  it  now  exists,  but  also  to  leave  upon  canvas  portraits  of  the  great  and  good 
men  ;ind  women  of  the  present  age,  as  true  and  salutary  indexes  of  the  moral 
purity  of  our  thoughts,  the  loftiness  of  our  emotions,  and  the  intellectual  state 
of   our    minds. 

And  it  the  higher  aim  of  Art  is  to  be  attained  by  us,  we  must  stud)-, 
ilrink  in  and  assiirilate  it,  so  that  its  nourishment  becomes  part  of  our  nature, 
iiuigorating  our  lit';  with  its  inspiration,  enjoyments  and  wisdom.  We  must 
not  remain  (ju  the  outside  of  the;  great  Milan  Cathedral  if  we  would  enjoy 
thi;  gr.indeiir  of  the  picture  produced  inside  by  the  morning  sunlight  strt^aming 
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through  tlic  l)eautifiil  staincd-glass  windows.  As  we  go  inside  what  a 
magnificent  sight  meets  our  eyes!  So  if  we  would  bask  in  the  sunshine  of 
Art,  we  must  direct  our  steps  towards,  and  endeavor  by  steady  advancement 
ami  close;  apph'cation  to  reach  and  enter  into,  its  endearing  and  ennobling 
shrine.  Art  must  be  studied  to  be  fully  appreciated.  And  in  view  of  the 
increased  attention,  the  marked  strides  of  Art  advancement,  and  the  present 
increasing  refining  influence  upon  the  hearts  of  the  people,  we  predict,  through 
the  budding  of  Art,  many  new  joys,  happier  homes,  and  purer  lives — as  Words- 
worth says  of  nature : 

— "'Tis  lior  [iiivilcgo, 
'riiniiii;li  nil   tlui  yciirs  of  this  our  life,  to  Iciiil 
Kroin   joy   to   joy  ;     for  ^she  cviu  so  iiifonn 
Tlifi  mind  Unit  is  witliiii  iis,  so  iinpri'ss 
Witli  inii(!tiii'ss  and   li(!auty,  and   so  feed 
With  lofty  thoughts,  that  neither  evil  tongne.s, 
Rush   jndgiiients,  nor  sni'i'i's  of  sellisli   men. 
Nor  greetings  where  no  kindness  is,  nor  nil 
The  dieary  intononrse  of  daily  life, 
Shall  e'er  prevail   against  us,  or  disturli 
( )ur  oliicrful  faith,  tliat  all   which  we  behold 
la  full  of  blessings." 
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N     these    clays    there    are    few     |H:rsons     who    a'-c    not    influenced 

more  or  less  by  the  charms  of   oil    painiinijs.        The  great  variety 

of   suKjects,  sLipiilied    in  almost    every  phase    of   nature,  in   llowers, 

\.'jl.;Cj',  '^'   landscapes,  animals,  portraits,  historic    scenes,  etc.,  whii  h  are  capable 


(r:;:^; 
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(4^:  of  the  most  accurate  representation  through  this  medium,  all  tend  to 

make  it  a  most  interestinjj;  and  fascinating  branch  of  art,  and  justly 
commands  for  it  a  foremost  place.  The  rapidity  with  which  we 
are  able  bv  this  means  to  convey  tln-oin^h    the   eye  to  titc  mind  the 

numerous    lessons    and     beauties    of    nature     is    one;    ol    its    greatest    charms. 

Subjects  that   would   take  a  considenible  time  to   depict    in  water    color    can    be 

executed     most    expeditiously    by    oil     p.iinting,    and    the    most    brilliant    effects 

oiitained. 

There  is  ]irobably  nothing  that  tends  more  to  the  refinement  anil  development 
of  the  better  nature  of  men  and  women  than  the  study  of  nature  through  art. 
To  a  person  whose  mind  has  been  directed  to  and  follows  the  higher  teachings 
of  art,  th(^  beauties  of  nature  will  s|)eak  to  him  in  a  language  formerly  unknown. 
The  most  common  things  will  possess  a  j)eculiar  charm;  the  beautiful  sunset 
will  no  longer  pass  unnoticeil  ;  the  natural  woods  will  furnish  food  for  healthful 
reflection,  and   become  something   mere  tli.m  a   merii    lumting   ground,  in  which 
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to  kill  aiul  (Icsiroy,  in  fad  a  luintfr  thus  intliiciuril  will  Am'('  ;;^f';-('  />/f<is/or  in 
sludyiiii;  the  merits  and  habits  of  a  harmless  bird,  than  in  shootiiij,^  ii  ;  and  the 
heretofore  thoughtless  youth  will  take  delight  in  straightening  up  a  partly 
liroken  lily,  rather  than  ruthlessly  striking  it  to  the  grf)und  with  his  cane.  As 
we  prosecute  our  studies  in  art,  let  us  endeavor  to  keep  its  real  henetits,  higher 
teachings  and  pleasures  in  view,  and  remember  that  the  true  enjoyment  is  not 
to  conu;  from  a  nicire  perus.il  of  the  ruiliments  of  instructions.  These  are  the 
essential  means  to  an  end,  but  not  the  end  itself.  And  as  the  hrst  principles, 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  various  procc:sses  of  painting  is  al)solutely 
nece-ssary  to  its  full  understanding  and  complete  enjoyment,  we-  will  endeavor 
to  furnish  a  reasonable  and  easily  explain(!d  system  of  instruction,  and  omit 
nothing  that  will  aid  the  youngest  beginner,  knowing  that  if  the  end  is  kept  in 
view,  and  tlie  reasons  udiy  certain  i)reliminaries  should  W\  carefully  studied  are 
given,  the  reader  will  be  materially  encouragetl  to  prosecute  his  studii^s  patientK, 
and  progressively.       We  will   begin   i)y  giving  and  explaining  the   hill 

%\<A  of  piatcvlixls  fov  con  fainting. 

TAINTS. 

It  is  nece.s.sary  at  the  comnK^ncement  to  have  a  complete  assortment  of 
paints.  We    do    not    mean    that    the    reader    is    to    supply    himself   with    the 

numerous  ready  made  tints  often  recommeiuUul  by  careless  dealers  ;  but  ha\e 
a  limited  number  of  reliable,  well  .selected  colors,  and  by  learning  the  re.sources 
of  these  paints,  liy  mixing  them  one's  self,  we  get  sufficient  variety  <'f  tints  for 
any  [jurpose    -llowi'rs,  landscapes  or  portraits. 

The  following  classified  colors  will  be  found  reliable  and  suitable  for  all 
subjects  : 


WHITES: 

Silver  White, 

or 
Flake  White. 


YELLOWS: 

Yellow  Ochre, 
Light  Cadmium, 
Medium  Cadmium, 
Orange  Cadmium. 


REDS  : 

Vermilion. 
Light  Red, 
Indian  Red. 
Burnt  Sienna, 
Madder  Lake. 
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BLUES.  GREENS:  BROWNS  and   BLACKS: 

Permanent  Blue,  Terre  Verte,  Raw  Umber, 

Antwerp  Blue,  Light  Zinober  Green.  Bone  Brown, 

Cobalt  Blue.  Vandyke  Brown, 

Bitumen, 
Ivory  Black. 

The  cheaper  ncIIows  whicli  arc  used  instead  of  llu;  Ciulmiiims  arc  tlic 
chronics,  which  come  in  three  grades,  name!)-,  liylu,  medium  and  orange; 
but  as  tiu'se  are  fugitive  colors,  anil  will  in  time  turn  black,  th(;y  art-"  not 
generally  recommendeil    for    any  painting    inteniled    to    stand    the    test    of  time 

Other  colors  may  be  added  to  the  list  na-ned,  but  they  ;ire  not  absolutely 
necessary.  ,is  almost  any  desired  tint  m,iy  be  made  by  mixing  the  above  named 
colors.  Hut  as  different  artists  ha\'c  their  laNorile  colors,  and  their  own  w;i\' 
of  going  to  work,  these  will  be  given  with  e.ich  stud)-,  by  the  artist  who 
paiiiled   it. 

llKl'SIIKS. 

When  purchasing  brushes  for  oil  paintings,  noti;  that  there  are  two  kintls 
used,  those-  made  of  bristle  nnd  tl'.ose  made  of  red  sable.  We  n;commend 
thi;  Jilt  bristle  l;rushes  in  preference  to  the  round  ones.  Select  brushes  in 
which  the  bristles  arc  short,  rather  than  the  long  ones.  It  is  a  good  idea 
to  have  a  good  assortment  of  brushes.  About  si.\  or  eight  flat  brisde  brushes, 
from  one-eighth  to  an  inch  in  wiillh.  Two  or  three  English  or  French  sable 
brushes,  having  llat  points,  numbers  5,  8,  ;uul  ii,  will  be  needed.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  buy  a  special  blender,  as  a  clean,  dry.  Hat  bristle  brush  will  answer 
for  all  the  blending  of  the  skies  and  dragging  together  of  the  edges  of  tones 
that  are  necessary. 

I>AI,r.TTi:,    KASF.I.,    AN'U      MAIll,     STIfK. 

A  good  size  palette  should  be  selected,  so  as  to  have  plenty  of  room  to 
mix  the  paints,  and  keep  each  plat  apart  from  the  others.  The  palette  should 
be  from  eight  to  ten  inches  in  uidih  .at  its  narrowest  part,  and  about  sixteen 
inches  in  length.        Obtain  one    that   is    unvarnished,  made  of  cedar,  (or  similar 
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vv,..).l)  an.l  of  oval  shaiu-.         U-'lorr   usillK^    it  should   he  will  oil<.l   with   Uiis.rd 
or  poppy  oil,  applying  th.^  oil  thickly  an.l  l.atitiu  it  soak  int..  liu'  wood. 

Thu  c.iscl  may  lie  cheap,  or  as  elaboraK-  as  suits  liir  n  adcr's  purse. 
One  for  ordinary  use  may  l.e  made  from  thrc'C  straight  bars  of  pin.'  wcjod,  of 
about  si.x  feel  in  length;  each  bar  being  on.:  and  a  half  inches  wide  by  thri:e- 
fourths  of  an  inch  thick.  A  number  of  holes  ar.'  made  at  wpial  dislanc.s  in 
two  of  the  bars.  These  two  bars  are  then  securely  fastened  at  th.-  lop. 
The  third  bar  is  also  attached  at  the  top,  by  means  of  a  hinge,  which  permits 
the  easel  to  be  raised  or  lowere.l  as  .lesired.  Two  woo.len  pegs  to  hold  the 
p.iinting  in  place  upon  the  easel,  compleU'  this  necessary  article.  (See 
illustration  of  easel  in  chapter  "Preliminary  Suggestions.") 

Th.:  mahl  stick  is  used  to  steady  the  hand  while  painting.  It,  as  well 
as  the  palette,  is  held  in  the  l.:ft  hand,  while  the  knob  is  rc:sted  against  the 
painting,  thus  affording  a  good  support  to  the  right  hand  while  lainting.  It 
is  not  an  absolute  necessity  to  the  list  of  materials,  as  on.:  of  the  brushes  held 
in  the  left  hand  in  the  same  manner  will  in  most  cases  answer  equally  as  well. 
The  other  articles  necessary  may  be  summed  up  brielly:  a  bottle  ot 
Soehnee's  French  Retouching  Varnish,  a  few  sticks  of  charcoal  for  sketching 
in  the  outlines,  a  bottle  of  linseed  or  poppy  oil,  a  bottle  of  reiined  spirits  of 
turpentine,  and  a 

I'Mirrn-:  knikk. 

This  is  used  for  mixing  paints  before  they  are  applied  to  tlu:  canvas. 
It  is  also  u.sed  in  applying  paint  io  represent  objects  requiring  a  thick  appli- 
cation of  paint,  such  as  stone,  mason-work,  rocks,  rough,  rocky  roads,  etc. 
The  application  of  paints  with  a  palette  knife  should  not,  however,  be  attemptetl 
by  a  novice  until  he  has  had  considerable  experience  with  the  brush.  It  may 
not  be  amiss  to  mention  the  use  of 

UF.FINf.n    SriKIlS    Ol'    TUUI'ENTINE. 

It  is  simply  mixed    with    the   paints   for    the  Jirsf   coating,  only  to  make- 
them  dry  quickly,  and  to  clean  the  brushes  while  painting. 
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HIClATIVE    UK    iiilKIKAS     AM>    M((AII\i:    HI'.    IIAkl.KM. 

These  arc  <lryin<r  preparations  (eitluT  of  wliii  li  may  \>c  iisihI),  which  winn 
mixed  with  the  paints,  cause  them  to  dry  <iiiirkly.  "Siccative  de  Harlem"  is 
mixed  in  et/ua/  parts  with  jjoiled  linseed  nil,  (ir  po|)py  oil.  Either  of  these 
preparations  are  good,  but  "Siccative  <le  Courtray"  is  a  favorite  with  many, 
and  should  be  used  in  the  [iroportion  of  one  drop  of  siccative  to  //>r  of  oil. 
Re  careful  not  to  use  too  much  siccative,  as  the  painting  is  apt  to  crack  if 
dried  too  quickly.  It  should  a/way:i  be  mi.xi'd  with  oil,  when  one  wishes  to 
finish  up  a  picture  rapidly  ;  but  when  each  coating  of  paint  is  given  plenty  of 
time  to  dry   before  rcsuaiing  work,  poppy  oil   is  sufficient  without  the  siccative. 

VARNISIIIVC    I'AINriNCS. 

It  is  genenilly  known  that  a  painting  should  not  be  permanently  varnished 
until  it  has  been  painted  a  year  or  so ;  but  .is  tiie  paints  become  dull  when 
dry,  a  temporary  varnish  called  "Soehnee's  I'"rench  Retouching  Varnish,"  is 
applied,  which  brings  the  colors  back  to  their  former  brilliancy,  and  will  last  a 
a  year  or  so,  when  the  painting  may  be  given  anothiT  coating  without  doing 
it  .in  injury. 

Before  varnishing  a  picture,  be  careful  to  remove  all  dust,  and  wipe  it 
well  with  .1  thoroughly-damped,  cle.m,  soft  cloth  ;  as  soon  as  it  drys.  lay  the 
painting  //(?/  upon  a  low  table.  Now  dip  a  large  /'(?/  bristle  brush  into  th(! 
saucer  containing  the  varnish,  .and  |),iss  it  back  and  forth  over  the  painting  in 
long  sweeps,  commencing  at  the  top,  and  work  towards  the  bottom.  This 
must  be  done  (|ui(kly,  as  the  varnish  dries  very  rapidly ;  and  must  be  done 
carefully,  so  that  no  sjiots  are  left  uncovered,  as  it  is  necessary  to  complete-iy 
cover  it  as  you  go.  One  can  ascertain  if  then;  be  any  p.irts  not  covered  by 
holding  the  [)ainting  up  to  the  light  frequently  while  a])plying  the  varnish  ; 
should  such  occur,  iinmcdiatcly  pass  .i  brush,  full  of  \arnish,  over  the  part 
before  proceeding  with  the  rest.  Do  not  be  alarmed  if  a  froth,  or  bluish  mist, 
shows  on  the  painting  when   varnishing,  as  this  will  disappear  when  dry. 
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2.1 


CANVAS,   Mll.1,    lliiAKDs,  AtADLMS     IIDAKHS,    K IC, 

Of  late  years  there  has   been    such  an  iiuTtuise    of   malerials    upon  whitli 

to  paint,  tliat   we  will  not  attempt  to  enunuTuK:  them   all,  hut    \h:  content  with 

notin^,^  a  few  of   them,  aiul    offer*  a  few   brief  suggestions    rejjarding   them    that 

may  b.t  i)rofitahle    to    the    new    t)ej;inn<r.        A>;ain    we    say,  ,4V/  ^wr/  >mi/rn',i/s 

in  selecting    your  canvas,   etc.       With    good  tools   and  good    matcrrials    you    am 

do   gooil.   Listing    work.        It    is  a  clear    cise  of  "  false   economy"   lo   use    cheai) 

cotton    canvas   for  a  p.iinting  of  ;uiy   import.uice.        det   tli.it   ni.ule   ot   linen,  as 

ih(!  cheaper  kind  made  of  cotton  will    shrink    in    tiuK.'    ami   crack   the  painting. 

Tiie  cuivases  manufactured  by  Windsor  ik  Newton  .ire  among   the  best   made, 

.ind  m.iy  be  bought    by  the    y.ird,   or    stretched  in  wooden  fr.imes,  of  different 

sizes.        'i'his    come.s    in     four    different    varieties,   vi/.:     //n-   single  primed,    tlu 

smooth    /inish,  the  twilkd,  and    the    Roman   canvas.        The   last  named  is  very 

coarse    in    textun'.         It    is    purely    a    matter    of   taste    as    lo    which    is    chosen. 

Hut  the  single  primed  is  a  good  canv.is  for  .ill    kinds  of    painting,  and  is  kepi 

by    all    dealers,    and     may    be     painlid     upon    witiioul    any   more    preparation  , 

although  some  artists  further  i)rep,ire  it  by  painting    it    tiiickly   all    over  with  a 

light    gray  tint.        When    tiiis    is    done    it    nuist  be    allowed    to  dry  (luile,  hard; 

it  is  then  scraped   with   the  palette    knife,  so  .is  to  remov  e  all    roughness  ;     this 

done,  take  a  large   ll.it  bristle  brush   and  give   it    a    ihorougii    application    of   oil 

(in  other  'wonh,  "oil  it  out")  before  painting  over  such  a  surf.ice. 

The  other  materials  upon  which  to  paint  are:  Kbonized  wood,  wooden 
panels,  mill  boards,  academy  boards,  etc.  Acailemy  boards  are  better  adapted 
for  small  easel  i)aintings  and  decorated  cards.  I'hey  are  ihiner  and  cheaper 
than  the  mill  board.s,  but  should  not  be  used  in  the  large  sizes,  as  they  will 
warp.  They  can  be  purchased  in  different  s'/.es,  from  18  x  24  down  to  6  xc; 
inches,  which  cost  but  ten  cents  each  ;  the  large  sizes  are  cheai)er  accordingly, 
and  can   be  cut  to  .my  desired  size. 

The  mill  boards  make  a  firm  foundation  for  a  painting  of  niedimii  size  ; 
and  where  a  fine  finish  is  desired,  they  are  often  selected  instead  of  canvas. 
They    come    in    about    the    same    sizes    as    the    academy    boards,   anil    furnisli  a 
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roundation  eciually  as  tinn  as  wood,  and  will  not  warp.  They  also  possess  a 
fine  smootii  surface  upon  which  to  paint.  But  for  large  paintings,  the  canvas 
is  always  used.  Wiien  possible  procure  the  canvas  ready  stretched  upon 
wooden  frames  of  different  sizes,  as  the  ct)st  is  moderate. 

But  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  live  a  distance  from  towns  and 
cities,  and  find  it  sometimes  difficult  to  procure  the  canvas  in  frames  of  the 
si  wari;ed,  we  will  endi'a\or  to  explain  the  method  of  stretching,  and  describe 
how  to  make  that  simple  little  article  called 

rill-:  CANv.vs  fkamk  ok  stkf.tciieu. 

Those  who  buy  canvas  by  the  yard  must  necessarily  cut  it,  and  have  tiie 
str('tcher  made  to  correspond  with  the  size  and  shape  desired  for  the  painting, 
fiocure  four  bars  of  pine  wood,  measuring  an  inch  and  a  half  in  width  by 
three-quarters  of  an  iiicli  in  thickness.  The  length  of  the  bars  of  course 
depend  upon  the  size  of  the  sul)ject  to  be  painted.  The  iipijcr  side  of  the 
ars  over  wliicii  the  canvas  is  stretched  should  be  planed  perfecdy  smooth, 
.uid  slightly  beveled  towards  the  inside.  They  are  then  mortised  together,  in 
the  same  way  as  a  slate  frame,  and  are  made  olilong  or  s(iiiare,  as  desired. 
The  mortises  are  to  be  made  so  as  to  fit  neatly,  as  no  pegs  or  glue  must  be  used. 
Fotir  small  wooden  wedges  to  be  used  in  tightening  up  the  canvas  after  it  has 
been  tarked  upon  the  stretcher,  will  complete  tiie  frame.  Now  cut  the  canvas 
lliree-lourths  of  an  inch  larger  ci//  anmnd  than  the  stretcher,  so  that  the  canvas 
will  be  large  enough  to  i)ermit  it  to  be  tacked  to  the  outside  edges  of  the 
stretcher.  The  canvas  is  attached  .o  the  stretcher  in  the  following  nvmner : 
Plact;  the  stretcher  upon  the  canvas,  leaving  a  margin  of  equal  width  all  around. 
Now  catch  thi:  can\as  in  the  middle  of  one  end,  and  turn  it  over  the  outside 
(jdae  of  tiie  stretcher,  and  drive  a  tack  there;  then  take  a  jxiir  of  [lincers  and 
catch  the  canvjis  in  the  middle  of  the  end  opposite,  drawing  the  canvas 
tightly  ;  insert  another  tack.  Ne.xt,  put  a  tack  in  the  middle  of  each  sid,; 
always  tacking  the  canvas  to  the  Dit/s/dc  edge  of  the  strc:tch(;r,  and  w/  on 
the  //<ti  side.  Be  sure  that  you  get  the  canvas  on  evenly  —  not  pulled 
crooked   or   bias— before  going   further.        If  such    should   occur,    carefully   draw 
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out  the  l.ick  (using  ;•.  hiscl),  and  straighten  before  proceeding  further.  Now 
ilnve  tacks  at  the  corners  and  middle  dis  ances,  using  tlie  pincers  to  draw 
the  canvas  over  the  outside  edge  of  the  stretclier,  each  time  a  tack  is  insertcxl, 
and  then  put  the  tacks  an  inch  and  a  half  apart  all  round.  You  now  insert 
one  of  the  wooden  wedges  (mentioned  above)  at  the  four  inside  corners  ot 
the  stretclier.  A  slight  stroke  of  the  hammer  on  each  of  these  will  spring 
the  jo  nts  apart  and  stretch  the  canvas  to  its  full  limit.  This  is  called  keying 
up  the  canvas,  and   is  quite   nt;cessary   to  remove  wrinkles. 

PREPARINC;    CANV.AS    FROM    dRDlNAKV    rM'.I.KACl  IKIJ    I,IN"F.V. 

There  are  numerous  ways  of  preparing  canvas  for  painting  in  oil,  but 
most  people  prefer  that  which  comes  ready  prepared  by  experienced  n-anufac- 
turers,  as  paintings  e.xecuted  upon  such  canvas  will  not  crack  or  i)eel  off,  and 
can  be  had  in  different  shades.  Some  of  otir  n-ader.'^,  living  at  a  distance  from 
art  stores,  may  wish  to  prepare  their  own  canvas  from  linen,  and  thus  econo- 
mize in  this  direction.  The  method  usually  adopted  is  as  follows:  Procure  a 
piece  of  good,  strong,  unbleached  linen,  the  desired  size,  and  see  that  it  is 
evenly  woven;  the  edges  should  be  hemmed  to  prevent  fraying  out.  It  is  then 
fastened  to  the  stretcher,  in  the  manner  described  in  the  foregoing  paragraph. 
Key  it  up  sufficient  to  tighten  it  fairly  well.  You  now  make  a  [)rei)aration 
of  thin  liciui'l  glue,  and  spread  it  all  over  the  linen,  as  evenly  as  possible. 
This  must  be  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly,  when  you  then  give  it  a  coating  ot 
light  gray  paint,  matie  by  mixing  silver  white  and  a  little  ivory  bl.ick,  made 
quite  thin  by  adding  tuipentine.  This  makes  what  is  called  thi;  single  primed 
canvas,  and  is  preferred  by  many  without  any  further  preparation,  and  lurnish<-s 
a  very  agreeable  surface  upon  which  to  paint,  the  threads  of  the  linen  show- 
in"-  through.  The  smoolh-Jtniih  canvas  is  the  ri'sult  of  still  another  coat  ol 
paint,   thinned  this  time  with  linseed  oil   instead  of  turpentine. 
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IIE  problem  of  combining;  diUcreiU  colors  in  order  to  produce  a 
di-sircd  lint,  and  know  jiisi  liovv  much  of  eacli  color  to  use,  is  per- 
haps one  ot  the  most  tormidable  difficLilties  that  meets  the  new 
btginner.  it  uill  be  found,  however,  with  a  little  properly  directed 
study  and  practice,   not  to  Ije  so  difficult  as   would  first  appear. 

Strictly  speaking;,  there  are  but  three  colors  in  nature,  these 
are  red,  yelUm,  antl  blue.  These  are  known  as  the  "  Three  Prima- 
ries." Orange,  green,  [nirple,  and  all  other  tints,  ,ire  simply  composed 
from  these  prim.iries.  When  regarding  a  color  in  nature,  or  in  a 
colored  study,  if  it  be  not  one  of  the  primaries,  the  reader  has  then 
to  consid(;r  in  what  degree  it  is  com|)osed  of  them.  For  instanc(.',  if  orange  is 
th(;  color  under  considera.tion,  tiie  ])'-o|)er  (juantities  of  red  and  yellow  must  be 
determined  I))'  mixing  a  littlt;  ol  e.icli,  ,mtl  then  adding  a  little  of  one  or  the 
other,  until  the  desired  shade  of  orange  is  obtained.  If  greiMi  is  desired,  mi.x 
the  y(dl()W  and  bku;  together,  adding  a  very  little  red,  to  subdue  the  brilliancy 
of  the  green  ;  thus,  .igain,  with  purple,  which  is  nuule  by  mi.xing  red  and  blue, 
the  addition  of  a  little  yellow  destroys  its  purity.  In  the  case  of  orange,  a 
little  blue  mixed  with  the  red  and  yi^llow  will  sulxlue  its  brilliancy.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  just  how  much  ol  each  paint  is  to  be  used,  as  this  will 
depend    upon    the    tint    desired.         The;    reader  must    learn    b)'    jiractice,  how  to 
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mix  paints  in  llieir  proixr  proportion,  and  it  will  soon  become  .ilniost  '.  .natter 
of  instinct,  to  feel  just  what  color  is  needed  to  jjroduce  a  certain  tint,  or  to 
counteract  too  much  of  something  else. 

It  is  a  good  practice  for  a  beginner  to  experiment,  and  scm;  how  many 
different  tints  he  can  make,  out  of  the  paints  he  has  at  hand,  and  thus  dis- 
cover their  properties,  and  learn  their  combinations.  For  instance,  take  a 
piece  of  mill  board,  rule  it  off  into  numerous  equal  squares.  Commence  with 
the  i)ure  paints,  as  they  come  from  the  tubes,  taking  Antwerp  blue,  light  cad- 
mium, and  white  ;  and  by  mixing  them  in  different  proportions,  see  how  many 
different  shades  of  green  you  can  make,  and  fill  a  square  with  each  shade. 

Now  take  madder  lake,  cobalt  Ijlue,  and  white,  and  see  how  many  differ- 
ent tints  of  purple  and  violet  you  can  make,  in  another  row  of  squares. 

It  will  be  apparent  (even  to  the  untrained  eye)  that  the  different  colors, 
as  seen  in  the  various  squares,  lack  something  ;  although  they  look  quite 
pretty,  and  we  feel  that  something  more  is  nc;eded,  to  give  the  green  the  pro- 
per quality.  So  we  again  mix  Antwerp  blue,  light  cadmium,  and  white  ;  biil 
this  time  we  add  a  little  ivory  l>lacl\  and  venniiion,  and  notice  that  the  greens 
lose  their  crudeness,  and  we  have  before  us  the  right  shade  of  green  to  repre- 
sent the  greens  .seen  in  leaves  and  foliage.  Now  mark  off  some  more  squares, 
and  by  mixing  these  Jive  colors,  varying  their  proportions,  see  how  many  shades 
of  green  can  be  made.  It  will  prove  interesting  to  compare  these  shades  with 
those  squares  of  green  having  no  black  or  vermilion  in  them.  This  is  the 
way  all  colors  are  mixed  for  painting  ;  Inii  do  not  mix  them  too  much  ;  just 
enough  to  make  them  combine  nicely,  as  loo  much  mixing  has  a  tendency  to 
make  the  tints  dull.  Remember,  also,  that  no  color  is  used  alone  (except  in 
moleskin  velvet  painting),  but  must  be  mixed  with  those  that  have  a  (pialifying 
effect.  A  litde  ivory  black  may  be  safely  used  with  everything  ;  and  white  is 
almost  always    mixed  with  other  paints,  sometimes  in  very  small  (pianlities. 

Another  practice,  in    mixing  paints,  is,  to  place  different    materials   of  cloth 
beside   the  easel,  and  cojjy  the  shades  on   mill    Ixiard.      It  will    recjuire    a  little 
xperimenting,   mixing    one    color  with    another,  and  adding  a  little  of  this  and 
litde  of   that.     This  is  an  excellent  practice  for    a  beginner.     A  collection  ol 
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small  stones  of  (litlVrciU  colors,  pieces  of  rock,  an:  also  desirable  subjects  for 
this  practice.  We  ap[)encl  a  table  for  inixini,^  paints,  from  which  the  reader 
may  gain  some  points  of  value. 


MlficellaUf'iiiiM  4'iiliirN. 


TAHTS. 


Iviiry 
lihiek. 


EiiuM-aUl 
(ireen. 


Brown 

Green 

I'lirjile 

Crimson 

X'crmilioii 

Lavender 

Biiff. 

Straw 

Fire 

Gold 

Silver,  Steel,  or  Glass 

Marble 

Black 

Clear  Wliite 


IVusaian 
lilue. 


Vermilion. 


8 

IS 
I 


Light 
Cadtiiiiiin 
or  Yt'llmv. 


Wliito. 


I 

lo 
20 


l*ortrtill  ( iiloFH.' 

I  "Icsh  Color 

.Sallow  Color 

Lips  and  Cheeks 

White_of  I'.yes 

Hair. 

Golden 

Lislit 

Auburn 

Grey 

]5rown 


50 


50 
50 
I 
10 


EJCT. 


]51ack.  .(Iris,  IVown  )  I'upi!  Black' |    < 

Hazel ,          1    

' 

4 

Blue :....      ; 

' 

Grey i         i 

5 

Brown I        1 

3 

IjiiulHfnpr. 

IJeep  l-"oliap;c,  .  .  , 
Lij,dit  I'"oliaL;-c  .  .  . 
River  Water  .... 
Ocean  Water.  .  .  . 
Sky  at  Noonday. 

.Sunset 

Mahogany  

Oak 


6 
6 
I 


I 


•For  I'ortraitB,  Blue  Black,  LIkIiI  IUhI,  Koso  Madder  end  Yellow  Ochre  are  all  uaod,  proportioning  them  aa  best  aulta  the  luhject. 
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MoDii  viNc  i-.i'Ki:rr  ok   riNi's,  \viik\  placed  side  uy  side. 

It  would  be  well  for  the  reader,  at  this  juncture,  to  note  how  different 
colors  modify  each  other  l)y  I)eing  placed  close  to,  or  side  by  side  with  another. 
It  will  be  found,  for  instance,  that  a  dull  grey  will  look  much  more  blue  than 
was  expected  when  a  bright  orange  is  put  beside  it.  A  dull  color  will  look 
still  more  dull,  and  a  bright  color  increased  apparently  in  brilliancy,  if  the  two 
be  brought  together.  It  is  by  e.xpericnce  only  that  we  learn  how  to  take 
advantage  of  this,  or  to  avoid  it  when  the  effect  is  not  wanted.  This  har- 
mony is,  moreover,  a  study  of  great  importance  to  the  amateur,  and  may  be 
pursued   with   inti:rest  by  all,  as  it   is  common  to  all  kinds  of  painting. 

Complementary  colors  generally  agree  well  together,  whether  placed  side 
by  side,  or  round  about  as  in  backgrounds,  when  one  of  them  is  darker  or 
deeper  in  tone  than  its  neighbor. 

Here  we  give  a  list  of  these  colors  according  to  the  natural  order  of  the 
solar  spectrum  : 

The  complement  of  red  is  green. 
The  complement  of  yellow  is  violet. 
The  complement  of  blue  is  orange. 
The  complement  of  viole.t  is  lemon  yellow. 
The  complement  of  orange  is  blue. 
The  complement  of  green  is  red. 
The  complement  of  indigo  is  ochre. 
The  complemtmt  of  black  is  white. 

To  the  artist  the  word  coiuplemcntary  signifies  that  if  you  place,  for  exam- 
ple, some  red  on  white  ground,  that  red  produces  on  the  eye  an  inllucnce 
which  casts  a  green  tinge  on  all  that  surrounds  it,  or  that  is  in  its  immediate 
vicinity  ;  and,  vice  versa,  green  throws  ;i  red  tinge.  Red  has  a  greater  intensity 
by  its  neighborhood  to  green,  and  green  is  strengthened  in  brilliancy  by  being 
near  red. 
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The  more  luiniiioiis  tlu;  rnlors  art;  tli(!  more  this  contrast  of  complc;men- 
tarics  is  pcrccptiljic.  By  cxpcrimcntini^  on  cacli  one  of  tlu:  simple  colors  in 
tin;  above  list,  one  will  easily  coniprjhend  it.  Two  bands  colored  with  two 
complementary  colors,  placcxl  side  by  side  and  looked  at  in  the  sun,  almost 
hurt  the  eye  at  the  line  of  their  contiguity. 

It  is  well  to  place  colors  on  diflei-Ciit  backgrounds.  It  will  be  seen  that 
black  grounds  lighten  the  colors  placed  on  them,  and  that  white  grounds,  on 
the  contrary,  give  them  more  force,  or  darken  them  by  heightening  the  value 
of  their  tone.  All  paintings  on  white  grounds  should  be  executed  rather  i)ale, 
in  order  to  avoid  harshness. 

By  following  up  these  experiments,  the  following  inferences  will  be  con- 
firmed :  Carmines  go  well  with  water-green  ;  sky  blue  always  goes  well  with 
pale  orange  ;  dark  blue  with  deep  orange  ;  tun[uoise  with  \iolet  blue.  Purple, 
which  partakes  of  Ijlue,  goes  well  with  w^arm  ochrt;ous  shades  and  yt^llow.  Greys 
go  we'll  with  every  color. 
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This  important  iii'in  in  painting,  is  \-er)-  similar  to  one's  first  lesson  in 
misic,  namely,  that  of  learning  the  ke\-boanl  o(  the  jiiano,  which  must  bi; 
thoroughly  mastered  liefore  oiu;  ran  ho|H'  to  |)lay  finished  tunes.  .So  with 
painting,  we  must  learn  to  arrange'  our  palette  in  con\enient  form  and  ri'- 
gular  order,  so  that  uc  will  readiU'  know  the  place  of  each  paint,  almost 
without  looking  :  and  so  as  to  haxc  only  those  colors  on  our  [)alette — key- 
board— that  are  really  neeesss.iry.  and  which,  with  their  combinations,  art;  usetl 
ill  the  subject  we  are  about  to  j)aint.  iliis  method  has  man)'  aiK.intages. 
It  spreads  (>;it  before  the  eye  tlu;  greatest  varii'l)'  of  liius,  ranging  from  one 
eml  of  the  chromatic  scale  to  the  other,  thus  enabling  one  to  sec  just  what 
shades  to  s(;lect  in  order  to  produce  aii)-  desired  tint.  This  plan  will  be 
found  to  make:  the  mixing  of  paints  a  matter  (A  very  plain  .sailing  inde'ed, 
as  well  as  greatly  iiic 'ase  ou""  rapidity  in  ])ainting.  Procure  a  large,  oval 
])alotte,    which    shou!         '^    well    oiled    with    linseed     oil,    and    when    dry,    bt;gin 
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arranging  tlic  paiiils  in  tlui  follow  in;^  mamiiT:-  Take  the.  tulx:  coiUainins^ 
siKcr  while,  ami  jjrcss  out  what  si'ciiis  surfuiciit  white  for  the  iiaiiitin;^  iiiulcr 
coiisiilcration,  ami  place  it  at  the  upper  eml  of  the  palette,  an  inch  from  the 
(lulsiile  edj^e.  Now  put  \clli)vv  ochre,  an  inch  and  a  ijuarler  lielow  the  white, 
then  in  thi'  followinij;  order,  place  li^dit  red,  xcrniilion,  madder  lake,  colialt, 
Antwerp  \)]ur.  raw  iiml)er,  l)urnt  sienna,  hone  lirown,  and  ivory  Mack,  le.n  inij 
ahout  an  inch  and  a  cjuarter  hetween  each  i)lat  of  paint.  This  is  known  as 
the.  reeui.ir  [)alelte.  if  oilier  colors  are.  wanted,  ])l.ice  them  with  the  cla^,s 
of  paints  to  which  they  lielouj^,  and  hetween  the  plats.  i'or  instance,  if 
light-c.Klmiuin  is  to  l)e  used,  wc  know  that  it  lielon^s  to  th<;  u'/Zo;,'  c/irss  ; 
hence  wi:  place  it  just  alio\c  the  yellow  ochre.  -Xf^ain,  if  Indian  red  is 
needed,  \\c  |)lac(-  it  helow  tin-  Ii;-;ht  red  ;  permanent  Mue,  xinolier  L;r<-en.  and 
terra   \-erte,  are    |)laced    in    the    same,    relation,  to    cohalt    and    .\ntw<'rp  lilue. 

Just  liefori;  you  commence  paintiiiLj,  another  inside  row  ot  [)aints  is 
arrani^ed,  he^innin^  ex.ictly  opiiosite.  the  )-ellow  ochre.  A  litdi:  yellow  ochi-e 
is  then  taken  from  the.  first  row  and  placed,  as  the  In-st  p.iint,  in  the,  second 
row,  then  a  little  white  is  taken  (usin^LJ  a  palette  knife)  from  the  In-st  row, 
anil  mi.xed  loosely  with  the  \  ellow  ochre  :  thus  formin^L;  a  \;n-iet)  of  sIi.ilIcs 
of  v't'llow,  from  pi:re\ellow  ochre,  down  to  white.  Xow  mi.K  li:_;ht  reil  with 
wliite  in  the  same  manner  ;  \-ermilion  and  white  is  then  mixed,  lorminj^'  dit- 
ferent  siiadt^s  of  pink  ;  then  comes  madder  lake,  and  while,  raw  uml)er  and 
white,  cobalt  and  white,  ivory  Mack  and  white.  The  enL;faving  "  i'aletU:  Key- 
Roard,"  plainly  illustrates  the.  correct  arranj^ement.  Hy  this  plan  the  painls  ,ire 
kept  clean,  as  the  j^reater  portioii  of  the  p.iinliii;.^-  is  done,  from  the  second 
row  ;  thus  leaxing  tlu:  pure  colors  of  the  In-st  row  U)  ])v  use<l  only  when 
[)ure  touches  an!  wanted.  .\fler  tlu'  day's  work  is  linisheil.  only  the  row  ol 
paints  in  which  while  has  heen  mixed  need  he  i-eino\ed.  'Idle  outside  row 
of  pure  paints  are  left  on  the  p.dette,  as  lhe\-  will  keep  fresh  enougii  lor  the 
next  d.iy,  when  one  can  add  a  little  iVesh  paint  to  I'ach  plat  where  needed, 
or    add    a  little,    oil,   should    the\-   hecome    dry. 
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S    we    (■liter    n]>oii   the    subject    of  applyinj^    color,  it  may  be   of   ser- 
\  ice    to    some    ol'   our    readers,    who    ma\-    lU'cide    to    practise    from 
these    instructions,    to     recei\e    ,i     K:w    additional     suggestions     and 
-   e-ncouragemeiits. 

I'irst,  we  dei'm  it  not  out  of  place  to  sa)'  a  k:w  wortls  con- 
cerning, what  we  belie\e  to  lie,  a  common  mistake  among  pe()[)le  in 
general,  namely,  those  oft-rept-.Ued  assertions  :  "  I  have  no  taste  lor  paint- 
ing," or,  "  I  ha\e  no  genius  for  things  of  that  sort,  I  must  be  iorn  with  a 
n.itural  tah-iU  befnre  1  can  ho])e  to  succeed."  It  does  seem  a  little  singular 
that  we  ne\er  stop  to  reason,  in  this  direction,  with  reganl  to  writing,  arith- 
metic, grammar  or  any  other  subject.  Nor  would  such  an  e.\cu.se,  were  It 
pleaded  e\er  so  carnestK',  be  considered  a  valid  rea.son  why  we  should 
e.xcuse  ourselves  from  .such  studies.  But  we  strike  right  in  and  master  the 
first  principles  of  each  ;  anil  ere  long  we  ha\e  the  gratifying  assurances  that 
our  (alc7its,  or  gt'uius,  grow,  and  are  being  giMierated  by  our  own  efforts. 
It  is  in  the  degree  that  we  ap[jl\-  ourseKes,  and  the  manner  in  which  we 
concentrate  our    study,  and    in    proportion    to   the    amount    of   determination    we 
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cviiia;  in  our  dforts,  lliat  wc  siniccd  in  cullivatin^f  a  ^t//iits.  I  iini  liuid  to 
say,  tliat  tin-cc  loiirtlis  of  tlit'  socalli'd  "  naliiral  j,anius  wc  s<'c.  in  tliosc  wlio 
liav(!  I'xcclkd  in  tlu'ir  various  vocations,  is  that  created  \>y  themselves,  hy 
liard,  wc;ll-dircctc!d  work,  close  application,  constant  use,  and  ri:serviny  tin;  know- 
ledge they  thus  gain,  hy  their  Wi'«  iiii/iring  efforts.  We  are  free  to  admit,  that 
some  learn  more  readily  tlian  others ;  but  there  are  numerous  i^xamples  to 
show  that  patience  persei<erauce  and  detcnuhiation,  has  succeeded  in  the  tind, 
in  a  more  eminent  degree,  than  those  who  learned  more  readily,  hut  lacked 
these  three  necess;iry  element.s  of  success.  The  words  of  that  eminent 
artist,  John  Ruskin,  carry  f()rcil)le  weight  in  this  coimection,  when  he  says, 
"  But  I  shall  be  able  to  show  you,  without  doubt,  in  the  course,  of  our  studies 
that  the  achievements  of  art  which  have  been  usually  lookeil  ujjon  as  the 
result  of  peculiar  inspiration,  have  been  arrived  at  only  through  lung  courses 
of  wisely  directed  labor,  and  unik'r  the  inlluence  of  feelings  which  are  com- 
mon   to    all    humanity." 

If,  therefore,  the  reader  has  the  courage  to  begin,  and  persevere  with 
the  determination  that  nothing  will  discourage  him,  aiul  master  and  apjily 
certain  leading  principU-s,  he  will  find  that  no  wonderful  j^enijis  i,s  rec|uired 
in  order  to  succeed  lx;yond  an  earni;.st  desire.  And  he  will  find,  too,  that 
that  the  application  of  these  leiuling  principles  will  render  the  study  of 
painting  not  so  difficult  its  expected.  It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  the 
most  tali:nleil  liiive  to  work  and  study,  and  lliiit  the  palii'iU  are  alwa\s 
successful. 

Need  we  go  to  the  field  of  music  to  disco\'(;r  that  the  same  rule 
holds  good  to  a  large  degree.  .Shall  we  ask  that  clever  musician,  "  I  I(nv 
in  the  world  did  you  become  such  a  fine  player?'  She  would  most  likely 
answer,  "  By  learning  the  ruiliments  first,  and  then  following  this  up  with 
vio-orous,  energetic  study  and  continued  practice. ''  Or  probably  she  would 
answer  as  ilid  the  old  musician  with  a  harp,  when  ;usked  the  same  question, 
"  I?y  being  at  it,  and  always  nt  it."  llio.se  who  find  difficulty  in  learning 
the  rudiments  of  piiinting  should  encounige  themselves  by  the  rc:membrance 
that    many    of   our    greatest    literary    men    gave    but    poor    ex'idencc    of   success 
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.11  ihi  Kimmi  lucmciu  dl  lluir  course,  W'licn  wv  know  tliat  oiu;  of  the  timst 
|i()i'ms  tli.it  adonis  ilic  luinlisli  I,iiiL^ua,i;i'  ("(iray's  Mlcj(y"),  o(:ciii)ic(l  a  niim- 
Ihi-  ot  years  in  its  prodiK  tioii,  .iiiil  \v,is  written  liit  hy  liit,  pruned  and  re-pruned, 
until  it  stands  out  as  ///<•  perfect  jj^eni  of  poeiicai  eoniposition,  we-  are  led  to 
believe  tli.it  the  iiniirini;  enerLry,  pati<;nce,  and  determination  of  the  author  had 
more  to  do  in  niakin^f  tliat  i>oeni  the  yr.ind  success  that  it  is,  than  the  so- 
called  "  NatLir.il  Cicnius"  th.u  w.is  horn  in  him.  'I"he  writer  is  a  firm  believer 
in  the  doctrine  (as  ajjplied  to  An),  "Tliat  what  man  //as  done,  man  can  doP 
if  he  ■.;'}\  put  himself  throuyh  the  same  discipline-,  the  sanK'  study,  m.ike  the 
s.mie  iletennined  effort,  ,ind  have  the  same  ardent  desire  (conditions  of  health 
bein.L,^  eiiu.ii),  and  that,  '  Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way",  and  that  paint- 
ing is  not  an  exception  to  tlies.'  rules.  The  reader  will  find  that  the  hand, 
which  but    an    instrument  of   the    mind,   with    a    little    ])ractice,  will    become 

obedient  to  the  will.  Of  course  there  will  hv  difticulties,  but  tlu'se,  instead  of 
discoura<;in5;-  us,  shouKI  stimulate  us  to  t,'reater  effort,  knowing  thai  everv  diffi- 
culty we  )iud  and  ovccomc,  ar(;  Init  siL,Mi-boards  that  t(;ll  us  we  an;  on  the'  road 
to  success.  Ami  when  mastered,  one  after  the  other,  cannot  but  be  factors 
th.it  contribute  to  our  enjoyment  of  the  victories  thus  gained.  On  the  other 
haiui,  if  no  difficulties  jiresent  themselves,  the  reason  is  apt  to  be,  that  we  have 
given  the  subject  such  a  lialf-h(,'arted  study  as  not  to  discover  them  ;  and, 
naturally  enough,  wlun  no  diffuulties  arise,  no  new  discoveries  are  made  ; 
hence  our  energies  lag,  and  our  interest  becomes  less,  and  we  begin  a  retreat, 
instcatl  of  making  steady  advaiicement.  I.ei  us  start  out  on  the  right  road  to 
Art  knowledge,  and  lollow  th.it  path  with  unremitting  vigor,  and  happy  suc- 
cess  will   ultim.itely  crown  our  efforts. 
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.Seat  yourself  (or  stand)  directly  in  front  of  your  easel,  so  that  a  direct 
line,  if  drawn  from  your  eyi;,  would  strike  the  centre  of  the  mill  board  or 
canvas  upon  which  you  are  about  to  paint,  and  place  tht;  object  you  copy  just 
above  the  mill  board  (see  illustration,)  or  on  a  low  stool  just  below  it,  giving 
it  a  slant  of  about   three   inches   to  the  foot.       This  can  be  done  by  placing  a 
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I.cjok  nil  its  c.ly.!.  U/li/,r  llxt  u\<[>rr  cIkv  of  VDur  copy.  'Vhr  ol.jc.t  nf  this  is 
lo  i'n.iLli',  ynii  to  look  ;it  your  copy  (/'/  ///e  anln'  a/so)  willioui  haviiiL;  lo  raisr 
or  lower  )oiir  licad. 


isiti'rll  ipt   C'uiiy   whilu   riiilltill),'. 


Sit  ill  an    iiprij^rht    position.       Tiicn;    is    no    ninl    of  stooiiing    over    your 

work;    il  is  bad   for  liu;  iicaith,  and  do's  not  contribute   to  the.   U-rA-  iiandlin-'  of 

the  brush.        Always    use    tlie   easel    in    paintin<;,   as    it    is  impossible  to  evinci: 
freedom   in  your  work   wiieii   in  a  cramped   i)Osition. 

MANAGKMKN'r    Ol'    I.Ii.lir. 

This  is  an  important  item  in  paintin.u;,  and  should  receive  careful  atten- 
tion. A  north  li>;ht  is  to  be  preferred,  when  possible,  as  it  is  steadier,  and 
less  affected  by  thi>  direct  rays  of  th(^  sun.  If  there  are  other  windows  in  the 
room  they  should  be  darkened,  so  as  to  admit  li-lu  from  one  window  only 
The  window  at  which  you  are  about  to  paint  should  havi'  the  lower  part  cur- 
tained off,  so  as  to  let  the  light  come  in  from  the  top,  Now  place  your  easel 
in  front  of  tlu;  window,  and  seat  yourself  in  front  of  the  teasel,  so  that  the 
light  will  strike  your  copy  and  canvas  over  your  left  shoulder.  You  must 
arrange  the  light  so  that  it  will  not  be  too  strong,  as  this  is  apt  to  lead  to 
coarse  coloring.  On  the  other  hand,  you  must  avoid  a  dull  light,  as  this  has 
a  contrary  effect.  Before  beginning  to  draw  in  the  outlines  of  the  stiulies,  it 
is  well  to 
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STUDY     THE    I.ANDSt'AI'KS    SVS  ri:MA  llCAI.l.V. 

Olisrrvc  that  tlu;  "Horizon  Line-"  (which  marks  the  termination  of  the 
lanti  with  the  sky)  should  never  be  exactly  in  the  miiUlle  of  a  picture,  as  a 
painting  is  considered  bad  in  composition,  when  divided  into  two  ( /jual  parts. 
You  can  usually  keep  the  paintii.  >;  as  high,  or  as  low  as  you  wish  ,  but,  as  a 
rule,  at  least  on(;-third  of  thi;  entire  space  occupietl  by  the  painting,  should  be 
left  for  the  sky.  Notice,  also,  that  in  all  well  executed  studies,  or  paintings, 
where  thee  is  land,  water,  and  sky,  that  these  ^/nre  divisions  are  fii>/  ecjually 
divided.  Now  notic(;  the  wavy  appearance  of  the  mountains,  and  how  the 
light  is  focused  upon  th.ir  tops  ,  anil  how  they  repeat  each  other's  form,  in 
singular  regularit)-.       (Sec  Study  of  "  Vaiicoicvr   Vic7^'." ) 

Next,  look  at  the  water,  and  observe  !iow  it  is  effected  by  rellections  of 
green  fees,  pink  sky,  mountains,  ('tc.  Examine  tiie  trees,  notice  that  the\- 
giMierully  incline  a  little  one;  way  or  the  other  (owing,  sometimes,  to  their 
l)Ositit)n  on  sides  of  rocks,  or  prc'vaiting  winds),  and  that  one  side  of  the  tree 
usually  shows  the  branches  a  little  heavier  than  the  other.  Notice;,  als(3,  th.it 
the  sk)-  is  U'.it  one  even  m.iss  of  color  l)ut  is  aliLhiys  i^raduahd  iu  at  least  two 
directions,  namely,  from  the  upper  portion  downwards,  and  from  side  to  side; 
Mul  one  corner  is  darker  than  the  other.  The  sky  o|)posite  the  sun  is  darker 
than   the  rest,   on   the  Stinic  level. 

Now  gaze  a  moment  at  the  clouds.  The  highest  ones  seem  perfectly 
still,  ani.  m  groups  ;  whih;  the  middle  and  lower  clouds  seem  to  float  in  the' 
air.  and  are  more  distinct  in  shape.  Notice  their  pliNising  forms  against  tht; 
dark  sk\.  In  examining  the  groinid,  notice  that  it  is  m-vcrj/nt,  but  shows  a  series 
of  rounded  or  angular  forms,  mtjrt;  or  less  \irt>ken,  and  tliese  can  lie  indicated 
iiy  grac(;ful   lines. 

The  slud\-  of  this  par.igraph  will  give  the  reader  a  clf^arer  ide.i  ol  the 
different  parts  that  go  to  make  u|)  his  coi^y,  and  aid  him  materially  in  sketch- 
ing it  in  outline,  before  painting.  It  will  also  prove  of  intmite  value,  when  he 
begins  sketching  from  natun;.  It  will  also  help  us  to  appreciate  the  work  of 
more  .advanced  painters,  in  whose  work  these  and  other  jxiints  have  been  sys- 
tematically  observed. 


1,  N.  >.-w%V  W%  ■^  V>^  ■ 
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By  J.    H.    RAYCHOFT. 
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ARK  ED  attention  has,  of  late  years,  been  given  to  the  sub- 
ject of  Landscape  Painting,  and  is  still  growing  in  favor,  and 
I'M'  becoming  more  and  more  deservingly  appreciated.  And  as  it 
furnishes  such  a  variety  of  subjects,  capable  of  being  utilized  \n 
home  decoration,  and  is  not  so  difficult  as  "  Figure  Painting,"  it  very 
naturally  becomes  a  favorite  with  beginners  and  amateurs.  Everything 
that  can  charm  the  eye,  warm  the  heart,  and  increase  our  love  and  ajiprecia- 
tion  of  nature— and  nature's  God  -is  to  be  found  associated  with  landscapes. 
In  the  wide  range  of  the  world's  scenery,  that  occupies  the  attention  of  the 
artist,  few  places  can  be  more  interesting  to  Canadians  and  Americans,  than 
the  diversified  views  of  our  own  country.  Especially  is  this  true,  as  he  beholds 
the  grandeur  of  form  and  color  of  the  snow-capped  Rocky  Mountains,  as  seen 
in  British  Columbia,  and  the  magnificent  variety  of  the  Rideau,  Ottawa,  and 
St.  Lawrence.  Scenes  that  embrace,  in  their  comp-jsition,  the  most  brilliant 
and  gorgeous  tints,  ranging  from  one  entl  of  the  chromatic  scale  lo  the  other. 
Who  has  not  heard  of  the  "  Les  Chats  Rapids,"  with  its  beautiful  foliagi;, 
lovely  hills,  and  dashing  waterfalls.     Surely  the  words  "  Canadian  Scenes,"  must 
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liavc  ;i  pleasant  sound  to  Canadians;  for  tlnnin  is  included  evc.rytiiini,'  that  is 
truly  picturesque,  much  that  shouKl  awaken  our  interest,  call  out  our  Ljratilude 
to  the  Giver  of  all  beauty,  and  c.uisi;  us  to  feel  proud  of  our  National  Scenery. 
And  yet  all  this  goodness  and  munificence  is  a  dead  letter  to  many  of  us, 
through  lack  of  culture  of  the  sensc:s  1)\-  which  these  gifts  are  enjoyed.  There 
is  much  in  nature  that  we  do  not  half  enjoy,  and  if  we  will  but  open  our  minds 
to  the  stuily  and  enjoyment  of  art,  we  may  find  tranquil  pleasure  sprerd  about 
on  every  side,  and  will  soon  become  more  scnsidle  and  siisccptidle  to  the  beauties 
of  nature,  whicl.  will  speak  to  us  in  a  language  unknown  to  those  who  are  less 
refined,  and  not  so  easily  impressed.  The  cultivation  of  an  artistic,  nature- 
loving  mind  is  one  of  the  most  edifying,  as  well  as  usefiil,  privileges  that  our 
Creator  has  pl.iced  within  our  reach.  We  must  h.ive  more  knowledge,  to  enable 
us  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  nature:  and  art. 

A  personal  visit,  by  the  lover  oi  art,  to  the  many  points  of  natural 
biautv  and  interest,  throughout  the  Donfinion,  would  doubtless  (juicken  his 
perceptions  of  beauty,  .uul  expand  his  artistic  mind.  As  he  gazes  on  the  lofty 
mountain  peaks,  ami  watches  the  swift-fiying  clouds  break  against  their  craggy 
sides,  or  listens  to  the  song  of  the  turbulent  r.ijiids,  or  views,  with  studious 
intent,  the  brilliant  sunset,  he  must  feel  that  he  is  enjoying  a  treat,  that  would 
be  appreciated  by  all  lovers  of  the  sublime.  While  in  other  localities,  ([uiet, 
pretty  views  will  meet  the  eye,  possessing  beauties  of  a  calm  and  rural  kinil. 

It  is  of  course  desirable,  before  Ixiginning  anv  kind  of  painting,  to  have 
as  a  found.uion,  a  fair  knowledge  of  drawing  ;  as  the  brush  is  iiof  the  correct 
metlium  with  whicii  to  learn  to  draw.  The  necessity  of  projier  sketching  will 
be  apparent  to  all  :  tor  w'...,,  the  outlines  are  correctly  drawn  in,  one  is  enabled 
to  devote  the  eniin:  attention  to  painting,  and  have  the  assurance  that  when  it 
is  comi)leted,  it  is  not  rendered  useless  by  faulty  dr.iwing,  which  cannot  be  hid 
by  the  best  "brush  execution."  How  'en  do  we  see  paintings  in  wlfich  are 
evidences  of  considerabk:  skill  in  coloring,  etc.,  rendered  useless  on  account 
of  carele-ss  drawing.  lUit  as  no  very  difficult  effect  is  attempted,  we  think, 
that  to  i>aint  any  >■!  the  studies  by  the  aid  of  the  accompanying  sketches,  will 
be  readily  .iccomiilished   by   any  one. 
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Alicr  stLiil)  iiit,r,  sys/tiUiiiical/v,  llit;  various  iioiiits  of  ihc  view,  "Lcs  Chats 
Ra[iiils,"  as  su^j^rcstcel   in   tht:   last  cha[)tcr,   lii:i;in   iiy 

•iKANsii  i;ki\i;    (IK    sKi/rciiiNC    Tin:    nr  ti.ixk.s. 

'I'd  do  tills  accuralrl)-,  is  a  in.utcr  of  great  iiiiportaiicc.',  as  tin;  lna.utN-  of 
the  liiiisliid  |iictiire  ilcpcmls  lart^cly  iiikiu  this.  Ami  witii  a  \irw  to  accurai:\-, 
an  outline  sketch  is  o;i\-en  with  each  stud)',  IVoin  which  the  leaclin;4  lines  nia\- 
he  iranslerred  direct!)  to  the  mill  lioard,  or  can\'as,  in  the  followinL;-  maniU'r  : 
i'rocnre  some  powdered  charcoal,  and  with  a  soft  ra^',  rnh  it  all  over  the  hack 
ol  the  accompaiu  ini;'  oulline  sketeh.  Sh,d-Le  oil  tin;  sin'|iliis  powder,  enovic;h 
\\ill  remain  to  make  the  oiiilines.  Xow  place  this  sketch  upon  the  mill  hoard 
or  can\-.is,  pci^'dcrcd  side  lacinL;-  tli<'  mill  hoard,  liein;j;  carehil  to  secure  the 
sketch  Jiniily  to  the  mill  luMrd,  h)-  means  of  sm.ill  t.icks,  or  otherwise. 
Xow  l;()  o\er  the  outlines  widi  a  trat'inL,^  point,  or  hai-d  pencil.  ('.u'eriillv 
remove  the  sketch,  anil  \  ou  have  .all  the  leadiiiLj  lines  of  the  stuiK ,  accuraie!\- 
skiitched  upon  the  material.  lint  as  this  will  ruh  otf,  we  now  t.ike  ;i  little 
hiirnt  sienna,  and  i\or\'  hiack,  and  tur[)(  mine,  mixed  ijuite  thin,  and  with  a 
small  round  camel's  hair  hrush,  go  o\ei-  tlie  outlines  cu-efully.  This  is  a 
rapid  ;md  excellent  method,  es[ieci,illy  lor  those  who  are  ileficieiit  in  free 
hand    drawiiiL;. 

1 1  the  reader  iloes  not  w  i>li  lo  ^oil  ihe  outline  sketches  lh.it  .iccom- 
pany  the  sintlies,  auo/firr  f>i,ic  of  tf/ui  p,iper  ma\'  he  i-uhlied  with  the  powder, 
.and  //lis  sheet  jiLiced  U[ion  the  ni.iteri.il  to  he  p.iinted,  and  the  outline  sketch 
])l.iced    u])on    it,   and    tr.ici'd   in   the   in. inner  descrihed. 

.Should  thi:  reader  desire,  at  an_\'  time,  to  paint  upon  .i  dark  materi.il, 
on  which  the  ch.ircoal  would  not  show,  lie  may  nil)  red  pastel,  or  cr.ix'on, 
on  the  hack  of  the  sketch,  inste.ul  oi  ch  irco.il.  It  will  he  seen  that  an\' 
llat  copy  may,  hy  this  means,  he  transferred  in  correct  outlines  to  tlic  materi.il 
to  he  paiiUed.  .Such  an  e.isv  method  is  preferred  hy  many,  who  tlo  nut 
aim    at    perfectinj^    ihemseKcs    in    art. 

Tilt;     I'AN  roiiUAI'll 

Is    another    simjile    ,ind    accurate    dexice,    h\-    me, ins    of  'which    the    outlines    of 
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any  design,  landscapes,  Ji^itris,  or  jhrurrs.  may  he  rc.ulily  ol)taiiK'il.  It  is 
;i  small  woodi'ii,  frame-liki'  instnmu'iit  (costing  about  forty  cents),  having  a 
tracing  peg  attaciicd  in  one  part,  anil  a  pencil,  or  stick  of  charcoal,  is  placed 
at  tb.e  riglu-hand  side,  arranged  so  that  all  the  o|jt'rator  has  to  do,  is  to 
follow  the  outlines  of  the  study  with  the  tracing  peg,  and  the  pencil  to 
his  right  will  make  the  exact  markings  on  the  material.  By  this  simple 
instrument,  the  outlines  of  any  design  may  \-iv.  reproduced,  tht:  exact  size  or 
cn/arQcd  hi  any  size  at  one  operation.  Hut  those  whose  aim  it  is  to  become 
artists,   will  sketch   their  subjects  from   the  colored   studies,   ami   from   nature,   by 

FRKK     HAND     UKAWINC.     AMI     C-OMrAKATIVK     MKASl'KKMKNT. 

This  is  done  b\-  drawing  a  few  leading  lines  first  (such  as  the  water 
line,  at  ihi:  b.ise  ol  tin-  trees,  near  the  foot  of  the  moimtain,  and  at  the 
base  ot  those  trees  seen  in  the  midille  ilistanct'  ;  then  locate  tht'  ])oints  when- 
the  water  bre.iks  to  form  the  fills,  and  the  water  line  at  he  base  of  the 
t.ills),  and  then  selecting  some  object,  such  as  one  of  the  tret's  in  the  middle 
distance,  dr.iw  this  tree  in  tirst,  and  make  this  your  standard,  when  drawing 
in  an\-  portion  ot  the  study.  Compare  nery  obje'-t  in  the  distance  with 
tliis  tree,  and  determine,  by  your  eye,  whether  they  are  half  as  high,  or  less 
th.m  half  as  higli,  or  more  than  half  as  high.  Thus  .igain,  compare  all 
objects  in  the  foregroimil,  with  this  .same  standard,  and  see  whether  thev  are 
once,  twice,  or  tluiv  ;i  e  size  of  \oin-  standard.  In  this  wav.  the  trnnks  of 
trees,  widths  and  heights  of  ditferent  objects  are  compared,  and  the  scile  of 
distance  is  established,  b\-  tin:  relative  proportions  of  such  objects.  .\otice 
how  n.uch  smaller  the  trees  in  the  distance  appear,  when  compared  with 
those  in  the  foreground,  though  in  reality  they  m,iv  be  the  .same  size. 
I  he  outlines  and  general  proportions  are  sketched  in  hrst  with  a  slick  of 
charcoal  sharpened  to  a  point.  Should  mistakes  occur,  the  charcoal  cm  be 
rubbed  oil  with  a  clean  rag.  This  done,  go  over  the  charcoal  oiulines  with 
a  thin  mixture  of  bin-nt  sienna,  ivory  black,  and  turpentine,  using  a  small 
cimtls  h.iir  brush,  and  make  the  outlines  light.  Then  outline  the  general 
torm   o)     the    clouds,    and    also    the    form    of    the    shadows,    where    thev    meet 
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tlic    liglus,    as    seen    in    tli(!    water    of    this    stiiii) ,    dividing    tlitjni    iiU(j    simple 
niasstis.       This    done,  tin;    next    stt:p    is    to 

INDICATK    TIIK    SHADOWS. 

This  is  done  by  applying,  with  a  Hat  bristle  brush,  a  tone  made  by 
mixing  burnt  sienna  antl  i\-or\'  black  ;  matk;  \'ery  thin  and  light  by  mixing 
in  ])lenty  of  turpentine,  and  filling  in  thi;  shadows  with  a  Hat  e\-en  tone. 
Nbike  no  effort  to  put  in  any  details,  rellections,  or  half  tints,  but  simpK 
iilock  them  in,  leaving  a  simple  effect  of  light  and  shade.  When  the 
outlines  are  finished,  and  shailows  locatetl,  the  reader  is  enabled  to  gi\-e 
uiuliviiled  attention  to  the  painting.  If  it  be  foimd,  on  examination,  thai 
the  burnt  sienna  and  i\-ory  black  has  been  applictl  to  the  wrong  place,  it 
can  be  coniplc^tely  removed  by  dipping  a  nig  into  pure  turpentine  and 
placing    it   o\-er    the    finger    and    rubbing    it    over    the    spot. 

INSTRUCTIONS    hOR    Al'l'LVINC    THIC    I'AINT    KOR    "  I.i;S    eilAFS    RAriDS." 

This  beautiful  scene  is  most  faithfully  represented  in  its  natural  beruitv, 
and  fiM'nishes  an  excellent  study  for  painting  in  oil,  or  water-color.  It  com- 
bines all  the  leading  lessons  that  are  embodied  in  any  landscape,  namely  : 
Variegated  clouds,  mountains,  rocks,  and  beautiful  foliage,  having  this  peculiar 
advantage,  that  it  furnislujs  a  lesson  on  c.-.trevicly  nmgh  as  well  as  gently  jloi^'- 
iitg  water,  as  seen  in  the  foreground.  It  is  not,  however,  a  dii'ficult  stLid)-,  and 
if  the  reader  has  followed  the  preceding  suggestions,  ,uul  has  the  outlines 
accurately  traced  upon  the  material,  it  will  be  found  an  easy  matter  t<i  paint  it, 
especially  when  we  have  such  a  perfect  repre.stMitation  of  a  real  painting  in  oil 
for  our  guide  in  coloring.  The  reader  is  thus  enabled  to  mi.x  the  paints,  add- 
ing a  little  of  one  or  the  other,  anil  then  compare  with  the  color  seen  in  the 
stud)'. 

Beginners  are  apt  to  aim  at  over-finish,  and  extreme  smoothness,  irres- 
pective of  consistent  results,  ''"he.se  points  in  kuidscape  painting  are,  fortunately, 
coming  into  tlisfavor ;  while  those  which  evince  free  handling  of  the  brush, 
breadth,    and    smiplicity    of    treatment,    are    considered    artistic.      An    important 
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item  touanls  i;.iinin<,'  lliis  objt'ct  is,  liy  usiiiij  j^viu^  s/zciif  liriis/ia  at  tlu'  sLirt. 
llavin-,  by  any  of  llic  im'thods  di'sciiln'il,  mitlcn  llic  outlines  correctly  inicnl, 
or  drawn  u|ioii  your  canvas  or  mill  hoaril,  l)ci;in  hy  arranging  tlie  palette;  similar 
to  tile  methoil  already  descrilied  (set:  illustration,  "  !',ilette-Key-Hoard  "  1'.  ;,  i )  ; 
but  place  only  sucl.  colors  on  your  palette  as  are  used  in  this  study,  which  are 
as  follows  :  Silver  white  (or  flake  white),  Naples  yellow,  yellow  ochre,  light  red, 
rose  madder,  vermilion,  cob.ilt  bhu,',  light  zinober  green,  terre  vertc,  bnrnt 
sienna,  raw  umber,  \'andyke  brown,  bjne  brown,  bamnen,  and  ivory  black. 
These  colors  are  all  arranged  as  the  outside  row  of  the  palette;  and  when  the 
reader  is  directed  to  mix  any  of  these  paints.  It  is  understood  he  is  to  take 
a  palette  knife,  and  lift  ,i  poi/ion  of  paint  from  one  of  tlu'st;  pi, its,  and  place  it 
a  little  nearer  the  centre  of  the  palette,  and  then  mix  it  with  others  to  obtain 
the  desired  tint;  and  thus  leave  the  outside  row  of  paints  perfectly  jun-e,  to  be 
resorted  to  at  .any  time.  You  now  place  the  mill  bo.ird  uijon  the  easel  and 
begin  jiaintin;'-.  The  sky  is  always  painted  first,  commencing  at  the  ui)per  part 
and   working   downwards. 

Like  some  silver  white  from  the  first  row  of  paints,  and  ])lace  it  ojiposite 
the  plat  of  yellow  ochre  ;  you  now  mix  a  little  yellow  ochre  with  this  silver 
white;  mix  in  thoroughly,  just  enough  of  yellow  ochre  to  give  it  a  pale  cre.imy 
tint,  using  the  palette  knife  for  mixing.  We  will,  for  sake  of  convenience,  call 
•'/lis  mixture  f'rrparcd  -i^'hilc 

We  s(;e  by  the  colored  study,  that  we  have  three  distinct  shades  of  blue 
m  the  sky  ;  we  must,  therl■forl^  mix  three  diffen-nt  tints  of  blue  to  correspond 
with  these,  and  jilace  them  in  separate  plats,  upon  our  palette,  in  the  second 
row.  For  the  darkest  shade,  take  a  sin.ill  fiu;inlity  of  prepared  -r.Piite,  to  this 
add  a  little  cobalt  blue,  a  very  little  ivory  black,  and  rose  niiidder  to  w.irm. 
("To  warm"  means  to  lessen  the  cold  bluish  tendc'ncy  of  a  mixture,  by  add- 
ing red  or  yellow,  and  thus  give  life  or  warmth  to  a  i)icture.  A  painting  or 
tmt  is  said   to  be  eo/,t,  when  /due  is  the  predominating   color). 

I' or  the  seeoitd  shade  of  blue,  mix  prep.ired  white,  cobalt  blue,  and  rose 
madder,  using  more  white  than  for  th(;  d.irkest  shade.  I'or  the  third,  and 
palest  shade,  seen  near  the  horizon,  and  leftdiand    upjier    corner,   mi.x  prepared 
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while,  coiiall  Mm,  anil  rosi;  niaildi-r,  iisiiit;  more  wliiti;  tliaii  with  citluT  tlic 
tirst  or  scrond  shade.  N'oii  should  now  comiian;  lliese  ///;yc  shatles  with  the  iHs- 
tiiict  sliades  of  Mue,  s(  in  in  tile  clondlas  sky.  Now  hei^in  aijplyin;^  tlie  dar!<est 
siiade  ol  l)iiie,  usini;  a  llat  hristle  hrusli,  and  coinnieneini;-  at  the'  lo])  of  tile 
ris^iit  liand  corner  ;  as  you  ne'ar  the  left  hand  side,  add  a  little  of  the  seeond 
sh.ide  of  liliK.',  hIendinL;'  earh  shade  into  the  other  by  crossinj,'-  tlie  lirush-strokes, 
thus:      X      X      X      X- 

Use  the  second  shade  lor  the  middle  ])art  of  the  sky,  addinir  a  littli;  of 
the  third  (lii^'htest)  shade  where  it  i)e.L,nns  to  yet  lighter  As  you  near  the  left 
hand  siili-  and  a[)|)roarh  the  horizon,  use  the  lightest  shade.  Pass  a  clean, 
lariji',  llat  bristle  brush  over  it  liyliily,  in  v.irious  directions,  to  reniovij  the 
more  proniinent  brush-marks.  Use  plotty  of  paint.  When  tin;  skv  is  perft:ctly 
dry,  "oil  it  out."  by  di|)|)iii|^^  a  lari;!-,  rlean.  llat  bristle  brush  into  poppv  oil. 
;ind  p.iss  it  quirkly  o\-er  tin-  sk\,  rubliiii;^  the  nil  in  well  with  the  brush.  .\ 
■  le.ui  piece  ol  old  cotton  is  used  lo  wipe  it  dry.  Tin:  clouds  are  painted 
next.  The  proper  shaile  lor  the  brightest  lints  is  obtained  b)-  mixin;;  a  \'er\- 
little  vermilion  with  the  prepared  white.  For  the  darkest  shade,  add  ,i  little 
light  red  ;ukI  i\or\-  black.  The  whilest  portions  of  the  clouds  are  re])resenteil 
by  ap|)lying  prepared  white  and  blending  it  wiih  the  darker  portions.  .Mm. 
blijnd  parts  of  the  clouds  into  the  sky  by  dragging  the  edges  together  wiih 
a  clean  brush.  Now  paint  tlie  mountain.  I'"nr  the  bluish  [jortion,  seen  just 
above  the:  lops  of  the  trees,  use  the  same  colors  ih.it  were  used  for  the  darkest 
shade  of  the  sky,  adding  a  very  little  light  red.  For  the:  light  part  of  the 
mountain,    use    the    sami;    tints  as    for   tlie   clouds. 

We  low  come  lo  a  very  important,  featin-e  in  land.scapc  painting. 
namely,  th(;  loliage.  It  is  very  necessary  that  we  represent  the  different  vari- 
eties of  trees  as  tlii'y  api)ear  to  us  in  nature,  so  that  we  can  readily  ttll  to 
which  class  they  belong.  This  is  done  by  depicting  their  i^eiicral  .appearance, 
sliajje,  and  manner  of  branching.  Hut  we  niList  never  attempt  to  paint  foliai'c- 
in  such  detail  that  the  kini.1  of  tree  is  to  be  distinguished  by  the  p.irticular 
shape  of  its  lea\-es,  or  color.  I''oliage  slioukl  be  laid  iii  first  in  masses  of  light 
and   shatle,    selecting   a   tone   of  each    mass,    wliich    is    net   the   /ii<'/iesi   liijht  nor 
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lllc  darkest  sli.iildW,  and  tlun  lllc  details  are  painted  1)\  pullil,;;  on  the 
llil^h  li|_;llts,  and  tlle  dark  aiceiits  of  sliadow.  ("iligll  li^llts  "  'I'lie  lij;luest 
parts,  eaiised  l)y  tlle  li;_;ht  (allint;-  directly  upon  any  oliject.)  When  vou 
wish  to  ei\e  an  appearance  of  li.eht  sliininti-  ihroui^h  or  upon  any  |iart  of 
toliai^c,  paint  such  pans  in  a  liejuer  shade  .uid  apply  the:  |iainl  thickly, 
L;i\  in;,;-  it  the  niu;_;h,  dotted  a|)pearance  as  shown  in  the  colored  stud)-.  'I'his 
particular  dotted  elt'ect  is  produceil  hy  i.sinjj;  a  small  rouiul  hrush,  well  filled 
with  paint,  and  touchin;^  it  liehtly  to  the  canvas  anil  then  raisin^r  Jt  u|i 
as^ain  -.without  diiv  atUiiihl  at  iihikini^  a  stroke  u'ith  the  bnislt.  I.ei  us  hcfrin 
with  the  lolia;4e  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  .\s  these  trees  are  away  in 
the  distance,  ami  the  ereens  ha\(;  a  sort  <.)f  ^ra\-,  cool  appearance.  \\v  must 
sti-i\e  to  m.ike  them  look  distant  in  our  p.iintini;,  l)\-  painlinj.;  them  liither 
dimly,    and    with    no    atteni]il    at    det.iil. 

'I'o  secure  this  elfeci,  usi'  for  the  (l,n-k  shades  terrc  vertc,  Naples  ^•.■llo  v, 
a    little    i\-ory    M.ick    and    a    little    rose    madder    to    warm 

lor  the  lieht  tints  use  rose  madder,  yellow  ochri  and  Naples  )-ellow. 
Mi\  these  I'olors  loosely  before  puttini;'  them  on.  and  use  a  round  hrislle- 
Krush  or  worn  sable  fur  distant  foliage.  Ard  for  fuiishing  touches  us.'  a 
small    s.iMe. 

\\  e  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  everi^reens  in  the  middle  distance. 
W'c  fmd  this  s^roup  of  trees  a  little  more  distinct  ;  \et  they  are  not  suffi- 
cientl)-  near  us  that  any  limbs  can  l)e  seen.  In  fact,  but  a  small  portion 
ol  the  trunks,  in  one  or  two  of  them,  are  e\-en  hinted  at  {sec  study).  To 
paint  this  er,ni|,,  nsr  ivory  black,  terre  \crte,  raw  sienna  and  a  little  lielu 
red  to  uaiin.  liehire  p.iinling  the  folLij^'e  in  the  fore<;Tound,  we  will  paint 
tlle  rou;_;h  water  that  is  bhow  n  so  beautifully  in  the  studx'  before  us.  To 
do  thi:i  ni(ely.  you  must  e.M'rcisc  great  e,w>.-  in  getting  the  dark  shades  of 
water  in  ihcir  proper  form  and  place.  Lay  in  the  dark  shades  first,  using 
preparetl  white,  bitumen,  tern:  \ crte  and  a  very  little  liyrht  red  to  warm. 
I  his  done,  take  a  (lr\ .  llat  sable  brush  ami  dip  it  into  preparetl  white,  now- 
spread  out  the  hairs  into  a  fm  shape,  by  ])ulling  them  apart  with  your 
hngers.   and    drag    this   lightly   over    the    water    in    the    tlistance.        P>ut  use  pure 
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v/Avr  ;.'///'/(•,  ill  tlic  s.iiiu!  in;mnt:r,  for  llu'  I'llgcs  of  lo.iir,.  Iicloic  inilliiit;  in 
ihr  lij,'lus  lor  tlif  water,  p.iiiU  in  tlif  isl.iml  aiul  tin:  l.iiul  to  tin:  ri,L;lu  ami  Itll. 
I'ur  thr  rocks  use  ivory  l)lack,  silver  vvliitc,  ami  a  little  lij^lit  nd  to  warm. 
Use  \'aiHlyk(!  hrowii   for    the    darkest    shaties    on    the    rocks. 

In  paiiitiiiL;  rocks,  or  any  hard  objects,  we  should  emleavor  to  dei)i(  t 
ihein  so  that  they  will  look  decidedly  liurd.  'I'hus,  anain,  in  ii.iiiuinj;  soil 
objects,  such  .is  lleecy  clouds,  foam,  etc.,  we  should  j^ive  thein  the  a|)i)e.irance 
of  unmistahiihle  softness.  We  will  now  beuin  paintinn'  the  foliatje  in  tin:  fore- 
j^'rtnind.  I'Or  the  darkest  portions  ol  foliage,  us(;  i\'ory  liLuk,  yellow  ochre, 
•  md  .1  little  burnt  sienna.  Where  the  lij^diter  tureens  .ire  seen  in  these  ever- 
greens, use  li,L;ht  /iiuilier  i,aeen,  ini.siiiL;'  in  a  little  of  the  dark  screen,  which 
has  just  been  used  in  p.iiiuini;  the  darker  foliage,  to  avoid  too  ^reat  a  con- 
trast in  the  shades.  I-'or  the  lii^rhter  folia^rc  of  tre(;s  in  the  same  ejroups,  use 
Naples  yellow,  rose  maddei-  and  ,i  little  vermilion,  and  add  a  little  of  the  lij^/it 
i^'tren  loltick  lias  bent  used  Jor  the  lii^lil  portion  of  lli  darkest  /'oliui^e.  Mi.K 
them  just  enough  to  make  them  combine  a  litth  .  uhI  thus  preserve  their 
freshn<;ss.  The  I'mishing  touches  ,ne  applied  after  the  lirs'^  paintings  are  dry, 
by  adding  the  high  lights  and  dark  .icceiils  of  sh.idow,  .ising  the  general  tone 
of  the  masses  as  a  found. ition.  The  irunks  of  the  trees  may  now  be  painted. 
Use  bone  brown  for  the  darkest  sh.ides  ;  and  for  the  light  siiailes  use  bone 
brown,  adding  .i  little  white,  and  burnt  sienn.i.  Where  the  small  branches  are 
cle.u-ly  indicated,  draw  them  in  with  a  line-pointed  brush,  using  bone  brown. 
In  other  p.irts  they  are  only  hinted  .it,  by    using  ,i  lighter  sh.ide  ol   paint. 

In  order  to  give  the  trunks  of  trees  their  natural  rounded  iippearance,  the' 
darkest  part  of  the  shaded  side  should  be  removed  a  little  from  the  edge  :  and 
so,  also,  with  the  lii^litest  side  of  the  liglUest  part  (icl/ere  the  light  of  the  sun 
shines  upon  theni)>  shoukl  be  somewhat  removed  from  the  edge.  lilenil  the 
lights  and  shades  in  the  middle  of  the  trunks.  Notice  this  feature  where  it  is 
shown  in  the  trunks  of  trees  .seen  in  the  foreground,  at  the  right  hand  sitle  ol 
the  colored  study. 

In  painting  water,  whether  in  motion  or  stillness,  do  not  make  it  loo 
light  for  iis  surroundings,  as  this  will  throw  the  whole  picture  out  ot   harmony. 
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Nnthiiij,'  ailils  t(<  ilu'  hcuil)-  ol  a  pictiin:  iiinri'  ih.iii  will  jj.iintnl  walcr.  In.- 
tlif  water  /h/(>.\i  llu;  tails  u><:  l)itiimin,  urrr  \irtr,  iircparcil  wliiti-'  ami  a  litllt: 
liL;lit  red.  Xinv  take  a  llat  liruih  ami  paint  in  the  rrllcctions  or  shailows  (if 
nuks  ami  irrcs  thai  shuw  in  tlii'  water,  nsiiiu;'  the  same  culors  as  for  '.he 
olijiits  rij'ucicd.  Po  this  witli  a  iU'\'niKard  i.tiokc  of  I  lie  hntsi'i.  Tlu-  dim  "'''iiec- 
tions  of  the  cloiuls  in  the  water  are  then  laid  on,  iisinL;  the  same  warm  ]iink, 
'lilt  not  bo  lirii^ht.  These  are  also  painted  in  (/..-.■.vr, •,?/•,/;,  in  the  dirii-iion  of 
llie  tlowinL,'  water.  \'nii  then  take  a  clean  llat  salili;  laiish  and  lii^hllx  cross 
the  tlounward  strokes,  used  in  paintiiii,^  ih,.  sh.idows  ;uul  relleetions,  with  hori- 
/oiita!  strokes  '!  his  _i;i\-es  the'  shadows  the  appearance  of  lniiitr  lu/c/cr  the 
\vater.  Where  the  water  lin'aks  o\'er  the  rocks,  use.  f/ii;  r,'////r  for  the  ed^es 
of  spray  ;    bin   where   the  little   white    stre.iks    are    seen   IjcIow  the   fills,   um-  f^rr- 

When  the  painting;  is  dry,  the  diiails  are  tluMi  carried  on  ;  fmishiiiL;-  touches 
nppliei'  •■  re  needed,  lh<'  shadows  strengthened,  the  lights  touched  up,  etc. 
Liylits  '.-iid  he  jiainted  \ery  heavily  wnA  with  a  full  lirush  of  [laint  ;  while 
tile  shadows  should  Ixt  thinner  and  tr.msp.irent.  .\  caret'ul  ex.imination  of  the 
colored  study,  whiTii  such  parts  on  which  tlie  paints  ari^  app>.  a  thieklv  to  the 
folia;4e  and  oth<r  p.irts,  an;  indicateil,  will  L,M'\'e  a  ch-ar  idea  of  the  effct  to  he 
aimed  at. 

As  all  ]i, lints  lieidme  mon;  oi  less  dull  when  thoroughly  dr)',  .som<'thinL( 
is  needed  to  hj-inu;'  the  colors  h.ick  to  their  former  lirilliancy.  To  accomplish 
this,  W(;  t.ake  oiie-thii'd  e.uh  o(  .Sieeati\-i;  de  Harlem,  refmed  lins.  ed  oil  and 
turpentine;  jiut  this  mixture  on  thin'v  with  a  i)rush,  aii^.i  wijie  off  any  surples 
droiis    with   a  clean   rair. 
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AN\'  (it"  our  lji-st  and  inosi  fiitfrprisint;-  artists  arc 
l)cy;iiiniii;4  to  make  tlic  maynilicfiii  mountain  scni- 
crv  of  Hritisii  Coluniljia  and  the  Pacific  Coast,  a 
avorilc  skctchiiiL;  rusori.  I  he  stiiil)'  under  consid- 
eration is  opt'  ot  the  many  l)eaulihil  scenes  tli.it 
lre(iiientl\-  meet  llu'  e\e.  Here,  on  e\(r\-  side,  the 
noiuU.iins  rise,  in  \'aried  lorms  and  in  (lulless  chan^'e- 
as])ect,  as  tile  hi^lits  and  sliadows  pla)-  Lipon  liieir 
ated  peaks,  Tile  rem.u'kalile  cie.ir.iess  ol  tlie  ,iir  in 
loca!it\'  l)rinL;s  out  tiie  niinnteU  detail  ot'  th-se  d.irk 
!  specimens  ot  nitiire's  sculpture  work,  Vhv  stud)' 
ire  us,  "View  ol  Vancouver,"  as  sei;n  from  the  resi- 
lience of  the  governor  of  N'.iiuouver  Island,  depicts  a  'glorious  t^roiip  of  0[)ak 
escent  peaks,  fading  into  the  distance  ay.dnst  .1  rudd\  sky.  Those  who  can- 
not givi^  these  diversified  scenes  a  person. il  visit,  ,u<.\  fe.ist  their  artistic  tastes 
upon  them,  as  thev  are  seen  in  their  n.itur.,1  iK'.uily,  will,  we  think,  appreci- 
,ite  our  eftorts  to  luiiiL;  a  lif.le  of  this  mount. iin  nature  into  our  homes  in  the 
shape   of  a    fic-simile    of  a   real  oil   p.iintin;,;,  designed   and   i  xecuteil    Irom    nature. 
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W'c  nt-'cd  liardly  aild,  tliat  ihv  naUiral  Ixjauty  ol"  iis  position,  its  imiiosiiii; 
apiicarancc-,  and  the  niajc-stic  surroinulings,  all  contribute  towards  making  it  :i 
most  interesting   picture, 

TKANSFKUUINC.    OK    SKETCHING    IN    TllIC    OUTLINES. 

This    mav  I)e  successfully  ilone  \>y  any  of  the  methods   described  for  the 
preceding  study     "  Lcs  Chats   Rapids."        It   is  always  better  for  the  student  to 
practise    free-hand    ilrawing,   in  making  the   first    sketch   for  a  painting,   using  a 
charcoal    stick    or   crayon    shariiened    to  a   point.        It    will    be    surprising    what 
accurate    results    will    follow   a   little    practice   in  this   direction.        If  a    mistake 
occurs,   the  charcoal  can   be  readily  rubbed  off  and   the  corrections  made.      (See 
paraoraph  on    "  Comparative  Mcasurancntr)        Take  some  prominent  object,  or 
hading    line  in  the    stu<ly  as  your    standard  or  starling    point,   and    draw    in  all 
other  objects,   or  lines  in  their    proper    relation  to  this    starting    point.      In  this 
case,   it   would   be  well   to  draw   in   the    base    line  of   the  [)icture    first,  .md   then 
the  almost  horizontal  sliorc  line  at  the  base  of  the  mountain.      This  will   form  a 
foundation  for  the   le.iding   lines,  which    indicate   the   slopes  of  the   lower    [wr- 
tions  of  the  mountain,  as  seen   in   the    "  (Outline  Sketch."       These    lines  should 
be  dr.iwn   in   first    commencing  at   the  left  h.ind  side.        Notice  that  they  ne.u'ly 
all   incline  in  one  direction,   namely,   towards  the  left.       When  one  or  two  lims 
are  drawn,  it   will   serve  as  ,i  guide   whm    dr.iwing  in  others,   whirl;    ,ire   pl.iced 
in  a  certain    relation  to  the  List  line    dniwn.        Now    mark  off  the  lines    which 
slant  tow.u-ds  the  right  .ind  those   indicating  the  tops  of  the  mountains.        The 
smaller  trees  in   the  foreground    may  now  be  oudined.        Notice  that  their  tops 
i.rmmate    ,/iiltc    near  th(!  shore    line  at  the   tu       of   the    mountain.        The  V('ry 
small   tires  an:  the'u  sketched,   in  their   proix-r    relation,  comparing    their  heiohts 
with   that  n{  the  larger  ones  just  drawn   in.       In  this  way  one  line  or  object   is 
made  lo  give  .1  basis  for  others.       .\   fw   lin(^s  to  indicate  the  general   form  of 
the    rocks  in   the    foreground,    th-;    large    tPe,  .md    the    shapes    of    clouds,    will 
complete  the  outlines.        Now  compare    your  .  h.ircoal    sketch   with  the  original, 
.md   if   the  ])rop.Hiions  are  all   found  to  hr.  correct,   you  should    then   follow  the 
outlines    with    liunu    sienn.i  an.l  liir|)entine.        It  is  a  good   idr.i,   when    tr.icing 
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iIk;    otiilincs,   to  use  a  s//<i</c  0/  j^aint    willi    the    turijcnlinc    similar  tu  the    color 
of  tiic  object  under  consitleration. 

.M'l'l.VING    THE    PAINTS. 

We  see  at  a  glance  tiiat  tlie  blue  ijortinn  of  the  sky  is  very  similar  to 
that  in  "  Les  Chats  Rapids."  but  ha\iny  a  tride  more  ivor)'  black  mixed  in 
lor  cert, un  [oortions  to  give  it  the  greyish  a|)pe'arance  seen  in  tliis  stud\.  Fre- 
pan;  the  three  shades  of  blue  in  the;  same  manner  as  for  the  |)receding  study, 
adcHng  a  little  more  ivory  black  in  the  darkest  shade,  in  order  to  imitate  the 
greyishdilue  tint  seen  in  certain  parts.  lint  ajjply  ,uul  graduate  the  liolilcr 
shades  of  blue  tm^'ards  tlic  rii^hl  hand  side  in  this  study,  inste.itl  of  to\v,u-ds  the 
left,  as  '.-as  done  with  "  I.es  Chats  Rapids."  WIkmi  this  is  tlry.  "oil  it  out." 
and  then  lay  on  the  clouds  in  their  iirojM'r  form  and  pl.ice.  Use,  for  the  gen- 
'■ral  tone,  prepared  u'////e  [silver  u'/iiie  mixed  i^'i/ii  a  little  yellmc  ochre\,  and  a 
little  vermilion.  For  the  brightest  tints,  add  a  little  rose  madder.  For  the 
il.irk  shades,  add  a  very  little  light  ri'd  and  ivory  bl.ick  to  tlu'  darkest  shade 
ot  sky  blue.  It  this  be  ioimd  too  d.irk.  add  sut'ticieni  [)re|),u-ed  white  to  make 
it  light  enough.  Use  a  tiry  brush  to  blrnd  the  lights  and  shades  together. 
.\lso  blend  in  a  little  rose   pink   just  above'  the   moimtains. 

Next  in  ortl(!r,  comi's  the  peaks  of  the  distant  mountains.  To  paint  the 
darkest  sides  ot  these  peaks,  we  w'ill  take  from  the  pi, it  of  paint  the  darkest 
mixture  of  blue  used  in  |).iinting  the  sky,  and  to  this  we  will  ,idd  .1  little  red 
to  warm.  This  will  gi\-e  you  ,1  tint  th.it  will  give  the  d.u'k  sides  of  |)e,iks  a 
rather  bluer  appearance  th.ui  is  seen  in  the  study,  .md  it  is  to  be  preferred. 
bor  the  light  sides  ot  peaks,  us<'  ,i  jiale  pink  ami  white,  m. iking  those  peaks 
ne.ir  the  large  tree  more  grey  in  ipi.ility  by  the  addition  ol'  a  little  i\ory  bl.ick. 
bor  the  d.irker  |)ortioivs  ot  the  mountain,  nearer  the  water,  use  bone  brown, 
cob, lit  blue  and  a  litth,'  light  red  ;  .md  mix  in  prepared  :.'hite  to  lighten  tin' 
shades,  l'"or  the  light  tints,  u.se  [trepared  white,  light  red  ,uid  a  littl(!  rose 
madder. 

In  painting  thi'  water,  use  the  same  tints  as  for  the  moimt.iin, 
painting   the  shadows  douiinvard.      Then  ligluK   cross  these  sh.idows  harizoiitally. 
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usiiio     ilu-     lij^lu     pink     fUnid     tints     to     nllcci     the    limnls.        A     little    d     the 
/4'///cv/    >7/,?,?'c  .'I'    the    sk\     liliic    is    applied    in    the    s.unr    maniirr    lo    rcllci-t   the 
small    liiiu-    portions    sen    in    tin-    water    near    the    ton-L^roinuls.         Lay    on    the 
little    while    streaks     with    tJK     [lalest     pink    -.h.ule.        The    aiiplie.ilion    of     tln'se 
relleftions  in   li;^lu  horizontal  drus/i  shvlrs.  ]iainie(l   upon   the  (i<i:onw'itrd  s/rokcs. 
(m    \\\w\\    the  sh.ulows    of    the   niouniains   have    lirsi   been    painted    in)    has    the 
disin-i/  i-lt\it    of    representing   the    shadows   of    the    mountains   as    /nino     under 
water.        (The    method    of    prodncini,^    this    ])articiilar    effect.    thou;^h     sinipl<-,    is 
known     to     few).        We    will     now     suppose     the.     sky,    clonds.     mountains    and 
wattr  to  Ik:  dr\ .    after    which    we    will    paint    the   everL;reens    in    the    foreground, 
usinu-    (Ml     tin-    darkest    sh.ides    of    fciii.i;^.'.    i\()ry    hl.uk,    cadmium    and     a    little 
li,_.lu    red.        I'or    the    li-lit    foli.i.L;e  add   .i    little   li-lu    /inoher   i^reen    /('   the  oreen 
just    used  for   the   darker  portion.       l's<-.    tor    the    hriL;ht    tints,    Naples    \-elIow, 
yellow    ochre  and    rose   m.idder.       i'or   the   rich  hrown   shades,   use    burnt   umber 
,uul    a    little    burnt    sienn.i.        i'or    the    sm.ill    bl.ick    markin;j;s    thai    mdic.ile    the 
irimks   of   the   trees,    use    \'and\ke   brown.       We    will    now   direct   our   .ittention 
to   thi;    strip   of   ground   lyin^    between    the   small    trees  ami    ihe    l,i\ers   of   rocks 
in    the    immedi.ite    fon -ground.         I'o    imit.ile    this    ;j.rassy    app<araiici'    l.ulhhilly 
will    .iffird    us    .mother    new    ksson    on     •'the    kn.u  k    of    h.mdlin;;    the    brush," 
which     we    will    expl.iin     bef)re    eoiuLC     hiriher.        The    color    for    or.iss    is    l.iid 
in    by  usini;-   a    sm.ill    round    bristle   brudi    .md    teuehins;  it   lightl)    to   the  eanras, 
or     mill    hoard,    and   quiekly  jer/Jng     the    hrush    upward,     which    \  ill    jiroduci' 
,1    free,    n.itural    ,ippearance    of    irreL^iilir    i^r.iss.       N'ou    must    always    ,  onunenc<' 
,U    liie    most    .li-laiil    portion    ,md     loork    towards     \(Ui.    usintr    more     aim,    and 
thus    L,d\e    more    prominence,    to    the    i^niss    as    \ou    ne.ir    the    lorei.(r  unid.        In 
this    case.    mi.\.    for     the     hrst     p.iintin.ij;    of    th<-    ijround.    r.iw     umber,    ,i    little 
Wmdvk.'     brown,    an.l     a    very    littl.'     burnt     sienna;     li>rhten    this     mixture     by 
mi\m;4    in     prepared     white    .md     X.iples    y.-llow.        Mix    them    widi    a    palette 
knite.    .md     onK      enou,L;h     to     make     them     combine     .i     little,    and     .ipj.ly    this 
p.iini    in    the    m.uuiir   described,    thus    i^ivin;^    it    a    L,'r.assy    .ipp.'.irance    Irom  the 
st,u-t.        He    sure     \ou    eonnneme   this    ]),iiniiu;4    at    the    fool    of    the    trees    \\oa\- 
th.-    w.iter,    and   worh   to'wards    the  foret^round.    .is    it    is    impossible    to   prop.'rly 
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|HiT(irin    tilt'   jrrkinj,'   df  the    l)nish    upwanls    if   yi)u    were    to   ,itlcin|)t    to    l)c;_;ii^ 
at    the    Inrri^roiiml    aiu!    work    l),u'k\vanls,    towards    th<'    distaiicf.        W'licii    tliis 
is    (Irv    put    ill    riiiisliiii;4    toiiclics    win  re    iircilcd,    paintiii},'    in    the    i^'rass    in    the 
lorc^roimd     iiiorr    |)roiniii(iitl\ ,    imitaiiii^     the    yrllowish    i^rccii    and    hrownish 
cftrcts    s      1    in    tin      study.        'i'lif    dist.int    tnis,    lo     tlu'    rii^lit,    arc    tlv      nr.\t 
objects    [laintcd,    for    which    us(!,    lor    the    ii^dilcsi    shade    a    little    rose    madder 
with    a    |.alt!    ^n-cen    tint,    >/m(A'   i>y  midin^   a  Utile  prepared  w/iile   lo  Ihc    ore,u 
already    iisid  for  the    foliage   in    the   foreground.        Add    raw    nniher    \\lier(;    a 
d.irker    shade    is    rc(|uircd.        I5e«;in    the    lan^e    oak    tree    l)y    drawing    in    (with 
a    small    round   lirislle    hrush)   the    trunk    anil    hrinehes,    usiiiLj    raw    umher   and 
ivory    Mack,   addinu;    yiiliow  ochre   lor    the   hrii^hter    louche-..       The    proiKirtions 
of    these    colors    must    of    course    lie    \,iried    to     match    the    dittereiil    portions 
under    consideration,   usine;  less  of   one   color   and   more  ol    another  as   necessity 
sutrgests.        As    the    d.irk    j^Teeiis    in    this    tree    are    almost     identic. d    with    the 
dirk    shade    ^,een    in    lln'    l.u-ger    evergn-eiis    to   the    riL;ht.    we,    iherelon-.    prep.U-e 
,1    similar    sliatlc:    for    this    one,   iisinj;    ivory    black,    lii^ht    cidmium.    .and    .i    little 
liu'lu    red.         I'siiii^;    burnt     sienna    and    a    scry    little    vermilion    to    ;4i\e    it    the 
rich     brown     .iijpearaiice.        A    few     touches    of    X'.mdyke     brown     apjiHed     hen' 
and    there,     will    d.u-keil     tin:    shad)     side,         I'se     X.iples     y.'llow    and    ]Hnk     for 
the    lii;ht    lints    on    the    foliaLje,    bnmches    and    trunk. 

■{"he  rocks  in  the  rore;4rouiid  are  p.iinted  in  last.  Tse  lor  the  eencnd 
tone  ivor\  black,  |irepared  white  and  a  little  li^ht  red,  !'"or  the  d,u-k 
shades  use  X'andvke  brown.  I''or  the  lightest  tints  mi.\  X.iples  yellow,  silver 
white  and  a  very  little  \ermilion.  I..iy  on  ihe  lights  thickly.  When  tlie 
rocks  are  dry,  dr.ig  a  little  bright  green  oxer  parts  of  the  rocks,  to  imitate 
the  moss  shown  in  the  study.  With  a  little  darker  sh.ide  of  green  paint 
in  the  littli'  bushes  that  are  seen  a.t  the  edges  of  tin-  rock.  Xow  look 
carefully  over  your  painting  and  compare  ii  with  tlu'  study  before,  you,  and 
add    (uiisiiiiig    touches    where    needeil. 

The  practice  from  these  studies,  and  according  to  the  instructions  of  this 
and  preceding  chapters,  \vi"  enable  the  reader  to  readily  e.xi^ress  nearly  all  the 
v,iried  effects  of  nature.    .When  the  reader  has  gained  the  knowledge  of  colors 
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.im!  .ilt.iiiicil   till'   |ir()t"icieiicy  of    'hnullinn   llic  linisii"    ili.it    ilu:  stud)-  of    thcsi' 
iiisti-uciidiis  will  L;i\c,  lie  shoulil  l)f<,n'ii   at  oixf   to   p.iiiit  l,iii(lscai«'S   from   ii.itiirc. 

MiiiMiMi  nil    ((iioKKn  sirniics. 

Tile  colored  studies  of  this  l)0(ik  are  such  perfect  r(!i)rest;ntatioiis  of  rial 
oil  |iaiiuiiiL;s,  that  many  of  our  patrons  may  wisli  lo  mount  them,  or  others, 
upon  canvas,  or  muslin,  instead  of  p.iintin^'  tiiem  :  to  such  th''  follo\vini4  jiints 
will  prove  valualile  :  Maki-  a  stri'tciier,  according;  to  directions  jriven  on  paL,'c 
:.\.  dm]  tack  u|ion  (iiis  streicivT  clie.ip  uniileached  muslin  or  lini'ii,  siretchiiiL,'- 
it  lii^htly.  Now  v.u'nish  it  all  o\ir  on  the  hack  with  coach  v.irnish,  and  let  it 
dry  for  a  couple  ot  days.  Then  make  ,i  p.uste  of  silver  i;loss  starch,  |iuttin;4 
into  ,1  leacupfiil  ot  starch  .ihout  .i  te,ispoonlul  of  white  i^um  .u'aliic,  dissolved 
in  water.  Stir  it  until  cold  ;  sprc.ul  it  on  the  canvas  \  i-ry  thinly  and  .ilso  on 
the  liack  ol  the  picture.  I'lace  the  picture  on  the  canvas  and  rub  with  ,i  cloth 
until  it  sticks;  then  h.inn'  it  u|i  to  dry.  (Ire, it  can;  must  l>e  taken  to  keep 
the  1  .mv.is  and  id^jes  rul)l)ed  down  .^iioolhly.  The  si/ini(  or  |)aste  must  be 
put  on  ([uickly.  or  it  will  set  bet'ore  the  iiicliiie  is  put  on.  The  advantaj.(e  of 
tliis  si/inn  is  that  it  will  draw  as  ti^du  as  a  drum,  and  will  not  stain  the  most 
delicate   pictures. 

iiuw   ro  M.AKK  v.vRNi.sii  I'OK   riii;  coi.0Ki:iJ  molnti:o  si'udies. 

This  varnish  is  the  same  as  th.ii  usi'd  for  all  fine  chromos.  It  will  not 
lo-^e  its  lustre  by  steam,  or  by  rubbinj^'-  with  a  cloth  wet  with  cold  water  to 
I  lean  it.  and  is  made  ,is  follows  :  lake  best  coach  \'arnish  one  part  .md 
alcohol  two  parts  ;  put  them  in  a  bottle,  and  sh.ike  them.  Then  |)our  a  little 
into  a  cup,  take  a  c.imel's  h.iir  brush,  such  as  is  used  for  varnishing,',  and 
spreail  oil  t|iii(kl\'.  for  tlie  jdiohol  will  cwiporate  V(;ry  soon.  The  v.irnish  must 
be  shakiMi  i-very  lime  it  is  pound  out.  as  the  .alcohol  will  not  sta)'  mi.xed 
with  the  varnish.  If  one  coat  will  not  do,  |)ut  on  .another  in  a  d.iy  or  two 
.after  the  first  h.is  dried,  brushin,i(  it  the  otlu'r  w.iy  on  the  picture.  This  gives 
a  beautiful  ]>oh'sh,  if  c.ue  is  takiMi  to  kee[j  it  out  of  the  dust  while;  dryinj,'. 
.\nother    method    of    varnishinj;    a    mounted    chromo    is    as    follows  :        Take    a 
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ilcaii  ll.it  v.iriiish  hnisli  niul  l.iy  on  ,in  rvcii  lo.il  (il  si/f,  iiiadf  liy  ilissoKiiiL; 
vliitc  i;lui:  or  isinglass  in  liikt'-wMiin  w  i  r  liil  ii  hucoimis  ol  liic  consisUiUcy 
(  r  i<)!(l  st,irc:li,  going  over  tlu;  picture  lightly  ;niil  evenly.  When  ijuiie  ilry, 
g(\  over  it  iigain  in  the  s;un<:  manner  with  Deniar  \arnish,  giving  one  or  more 
cd.ils,  in  a  warm  roo  n.  Lay  it  .iway  out  ol  the  ilust  Icjr  a  ilay  or  two,  and 
your  picture   is  re.nly  to  he   lumg   up. 

now     TO    IIANii    I'UrURlCS. 

To  many,  it  may  seem  a  very  simph;  matter  to  hang  pictures,  but  how 
few  rooms  there  are  in  which  they  are  hung  so  as  to  show  their  beauty.  Ar 
Iuk;  ,u-t  exhibitions  tiiey  art:  frequently  hung  .is  though  to  Till  up  space.  In 
hanging  pictures,  much  ilepends  upon  individu.d  taste  ;  some  will  have  the 
bottom  of  the  picture  frames  on  a  lint;  .u'ound  the  room,  while  others  prefer 
to  see  it  broken.  Never  h.uig  a  [liciure  so  thai  the  shadows  will  come  ne.ir 
a  window,  as  the  side  that  needs  tin;  hglil  will  not  get  it,  and  thus  a  good 
subject  may  be  spoiliil,  ami  the  owner  not  know  why.  Ho  not  hang  small 
pictures  .ibovt;  large  omjis,  for  small  objects  h.ive  to  be  nearer  the  eye  to  l)e 
.een    well,  while    large    subjects    look    better  .i  short    distance    awa\  I'ictures 

.-.houkl  nevt:r  be  hung  opposite  windows  if  it  c.tn  \>r.  avoiiktd,  as  both  glass 
and  varnish  reflect  the  light,  so  that  when  standing  in  front  of  them  it  almost 
totally  hiiles   the   picture. 

Alw.iys  be  sure  th.it  the  cord  ,ind  n.iils  are  strong  enough  to  sustain  their 
weight.  Select  a  cord  as  ne.ir  the  color  of  the  w.dls  ,is  possible.  When 
pictures  are.  hung  in  more  than  ont;  row,  ha\e  th<:  lop  ones  lean  forward  more 
ih.m  the  lower  ones  ;  this  can  bi;  done  l)y  putting  the  screw-eyes  ne.irer  the 
bottom  in  the  sides  of  tin;  fram<;.  When  common  coril  is  used  it  should  be 
exiniined  onci;  every  few  months,  as  the  weight  of  the  picture  cms  the  cord 
when;  it  cross(;s  thi;  nail,  and  by  not  t, iking  this  precaution,  many  pictures 
have  been  ruined  by  fallmg.  Win;  cord  is  best,  but  il  must  Ik;  watched  also. 
Never  hang  paintings  and  chromos  side  by  sidt;,  but  i)ut  engrasings  between. 
Do  not  hang  water-colors  near  oil  paintings,  chromos,  or  other  colored  |)ictures. 
Have  the  best  pictures   you   cm    afford,   as  one  good  picture   is   worth   a  ilozen 
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pdor  ones.  L.iiulsr.ipcs  in  ikc.  ;i  iMom  I();)k  l.ir^ii-  tli.iii  other  piclures  :  hill 
Iciii^fth,  or  l:irm'  si/cd  .iiiiinals  shouM  not  hi:  Iuiiil,^  with  sni.illiT  suhjccts,  as 
L;i, lilts  and   piLjinics    l^ivh:  too  much    conlrast,  ami   arc  not   pliMsaiil  to  the  sin;ht. 

Aiiiu  rioNAi,  iiiVTs  (•om'KRN'im;  oil.  r.-viNiiNcs  anh  knukavincs. 

I  Ii'a\'y  L;ilt  ''niincs  onl\'  arc  appropri.itc  for  oil  painiiiv^s.  (iilt  frames,  il 
varnished  wh(!n  new,  ran  lie  washed  without  iniiii-\'.  Oil  paiiitiiiL;'.  can  l)e 
washi-d  in  sweet  milk  and  warm  water,  thru  c.iret'ully  dried  :  do  not  ruli  tliein 
hard. 

C'.istile  soap  and  water  can  he  used  on  oil  [)aint!ni^fs  without  danger,  care 
hein^  taki'ii,  of  course,  not  to  wet  the  liack,  or  let  the  water  tl;roui,di  cracks. 
l<"or  ordinary   diislinjj;  of  pictures,   ,1  -.ilk   h.mdkerchiel   should   he  used. 

When  discolored  hv  .ii(e,  thi'V  h.ive  heeii  restored,  by  hrushiiiL;'  them 
free  iVom  dust  ,ind  then  covering-  hy  a  l.iverol'  shaviiii^r  so.ip  tor  ,1 '"ew  minutes, 
after   which   tiiey  an'   thoroughly  dried   ,ind   so,d<ed    in   nitro-:;l_\-cerine. 

W.itir.  in  wliich  onions  h.ive  heeii  M..iked,  ruMied  lightly  over  the  frames, 
will   keep   dies   from   tiiem. 

An  enmraviiiL;-  would  he  m.ide  to  appcir  i  i)Id  hy  a  liri^ht  or  he.ivy  ,Ljilt 
fr.une,  tliou;;h  sometimes  ,l  pliin  uiiliurnished  one  looks  well,  ( )|  c ourse  a 
in,irL;"in  of  white  |)aper  i;  needed  ln'tweeii  the  printed  siirl.ice  .md  tile  hMine, 
so  .i".  not  to  make   the  contr.ist  of  tlv     hrilli.nu^y   too  \iolent. 
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il  1 1'".     liisiriKiiiiiis    lor    this    ni-\v'    nictlun!     of    |Miniin^    <iii     inolrskin 

\rl\ci    appears    in     prim    lor    the    first    tiim-,    .iiul    no    iIouIjI    m.in\- 

Il    will     lic     cii^cr     lo     Icirii     il.  It     i-,     (IrciilccUy     a     m-w      id'-.i     in 

'(L'^^^Gfp-'A.r^    p.iintin;^,    ha\ii)L;    lircn     wan  '  :    iiurodiu  eel     into    the     Koiisiii-ioii 

'^^f*;  '  \,-i    School.        'I'hi'    work    is    v.rv    smooth    ,iiul     lia\rs    as    line    a 

-v'  ■  .... 

smi'ari'    upon    thr    \il\ii    as    \\at(  r   colors    do    upon    p.ip' r.     thus    diMirini;   ln>m 

ailV     other     method     of     VeKel     p.limill;,;-.  Tile     p.iim-,     used     are     till-     oil     paillls, 

same  as  used  for  landscape  paintiiv,;.  hut  mised  with  turpentine.  1  he  colors 
are  put  on  thi'dv.  ai\d  with  roiiiitf  s.ilile  lirushes,  allirw.irds  trimmed  as  shown 
in  the  illustration.  With  these  the  colors  are  rul'lhii  into  the  \cl\ei  r.ither 
ih.m  painted  on  the.  surfice,  as  the  color  diluted  with  turpentine  acts  like 
a  (Kf,  .md.  if  proiierK  ilone.  the  pile  of  the  \el\ei  will  noi  In-  crushed 
at    all,    and    when    fmished    no    hrush    m.irks    will    he    seen 

.\nother  peculiarits  aliout  this  paimin;^  is  that  no  |iali-tle  is  used  to 
hold  the  painis,  hut  the\  'fe  placed  oil  the  o/.',\  of  sui.lll  liutter  plates, 
the  liottom  and  si.le  of  the  pl.Ues  liein;^  Used  to  hold  the  tm-lielltille  and 
to  mix  the  p.iints.  I  he  mok  skin  mKci  comes  in  three  sh.ules.  n.nneK'  ; 
white,  cream  .md  colfee-coi.  .i ,  cosiin:^  ahout  $t.7\  per  \  ird  in  the  hest 
(|U,ilit\,    ,md     when     p.iinied     upon,    can     he    used     tor     the    s^realesi    x.u'iety    ol 
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d(jcor,U:vc  iiiir|»iscs  —  li.iniu-rs,  panels,  l.r.uki't  ili'.ipcs.  strips  iii  sola  cushions, 
ami  lor  (.(u'crini^'  wooden  pLupies,  etc.  The  instructions  ar('  written  for  the 
white  velvet,  Init,  liy  luing  slightly  moililleil,  they  are  applicable  to  any  of  the 
threi'   tints. 

M.Vri'.KlAl.S. 

Tile  Hiaten.ils  recpiired  for  the  two  colored  studies  are.  Round  sable 
brushes,  p.iints,  nlineil  turpentine,  a  lew  sm.ill  butter  ]ilates,  a  piece  ol  soft 
idtton  ,uid  powden-d  (  h.irco.d  lor  si.uiipini;.  Ho  not  .itteinpt  to  use  stanipin;;' 
powdei-  for  this  work,  .is  it  will  not  whisk  off  the  velvet  after  the  outlines  are 
tr.iced  with  paint  .uid  turpentine.  It  is  import, mt  tliat  no  black  powder  should 
show  through  the  p.iint-. 

The  p.tiiUs  re(iuireil  are  bl.uk  K  ad,  llaki-  white,  <;eraniuin  lake,  carmine, 
cobalt,  \iolet  c, limine,  inau\e  (Nos,  i  and  2),  and  chrome  yelKjw  (No.  i ). 
Tlie  brushes  to  lie   used  are: 


:;  Kiimxl  Sahlc  Hrusiics,   No.     5 

.1 N--     .S 

4        ..  .t  .•  No.   10 


:;  Kciuiul   Sable   Jlrushcs,  No.  6 
1   I  .uirI's  I  lair  No.  4 

_'        »  «  .1  No    1 


\i.\KiNi;    1111:   I'.Mii.KNs  .AMI  siAMriM,    rill.  i)fri.iNi:s, 

<  >nr  lirst   work    will    be   to  L;et  the   outlines  of    the   stud)'   upon   nur  velvet. 

I  his  ni.iv  be  done  b\-  free  h.md  drawino;.  usiiii;  a  stick  ol  charcoal  sharpened 
to  a  point.  Hut  till'  ([iiickest  ,ind  most  accurate  w.iy,  lor  beginners,  is  to  make 
.1   perforateil   ji  ittern   of  the  outline  sketch  that  .iccoinp.inii's  thi'  colored   studies. 

To  do  this,  reiiMve  the  outline  sketch  from  the  book  and  pl.ici^  it  upon  two  or 
three  folds  of  I'elt  or  llannel,  .md  iMreluli)-  prick  out  tlic  oiillines  with  a  fine 
needle,  c.ri'  b'in^  t.iken  that  the  pertor.uioiis  arc;  made  (|uite  close.  ,ind  the 
needle  hi  Id  perpendiciil.ir  while  making  thiin.  Then  pi, ice  the  ji. ittern  in  posi 
tioil  on  till-  \-eI\-et  {sinoi>th  side  «/!,  and  hold  both  lirmK  to  the  table  b)' 
pl.iciiiL;  .1  |im  in  e.uh  coriu:r.  When  this  h.is  been  done,  sprinkle  .1  little  ol 
tl,e  po\\d'-red  ch.irco.il  over  the  ]), ittern,  .md  rub  j,;eiul\'  with  a  small  piece  ol 
|i  It  or  r,.mnel.      If  cire  has  Ix'cn  take  n  in  perforating,  and  the  pattern  removed 

Cirefully,    you    W  11    have    .1    perfect    outline. 
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TKACIXG    TIIK    OUTI.INKS    WITH     lAINT. 

You  now  t.ikc  a  riiu-  ciiikTs  hair  brush  and  trace  oui  the  charcoal  nut- 
hncs  of  leaves  and  llowers  in  tlu;ir  rcsijectivi;  ccjlors,  iisniy  paint  mixed  with 
turpentine.  I''or  tlit;  leaves  ami  st<'nis,  use  a  ijjrecti  tint  mixed  with  turpen- 
tine :  for  the  pansies,  use  lij^dit  mauve  mixed  with  tiir|)entine.  Outline  th(.' 
roses  with  geranium  lake  and  turpentine.  I-'or  the  forj;et-me-nots,  make  a 
pale  shade  of  lilue  by  mixing'  white  and  cobalt  blue  witii  turjjentine.  Make 
tlie  paint  outlines  of  the  lij^ditest  lint  seen  in  the  study,  and  not  too  distinct 
or  h(.'avy.  I5(.'  careful  that  those  outlines  which  indicate  where  the  lii^hts 
meet  the  sh.niows,  and,  those  that  denote  the  turning  of  leaf  or  petal,  are 
jilaced  in  their  ])rnper  form  and  poiiition.  Striv  to  have  an  accurate  (uilline 
throujfhout,  and  then  you  will  be  able  to  devote  full  aiicniion  to  coloring. 
When  the  paint  oiulines  are  finished,  you  then  brush  off  the  charcoal  outlines 
with  a  broom  whisk.  The  ch.irco.d  outlines  will  all  dust  off  /row  luiualli  tln' 
p.iint  outlines,  not  leaving  the  slightest  trace  of  charcoal.  This  is  ,i  very 
important  item.  Rut  if  ordin.iry  st.unping  powder  were  used  insteail  of  ch.ir- 
coal,  it  would  not  dust  off  aftc'r  the  paint  outlines  were  traced  upon  it  ;  hence 
the  nece'ssity  of  using  powdereil  ch.irco.il  (which  can  be  had  from  any  druggist) 

Now  place  the  traced  vehet  on  light  brown  p.iper,  turning  tht.'  paper 
o\er  close  to  the  tracing  and  t.ick  with  a  fme  white  thn-ad,  in  order  that 
the  velvet   ni.iy   lie   kei)i   clem  ,is   well   as  hrni. 

now     l()     rUIM     IIII'    liKT'^llKS. 


The  brushes,  with  the  exception  of  one  No.  6  sable,  whicli  Is  used  as  a 
striper,  are  trinuned  with  a  sharp  pair  of  scissors,  in  the  following  m.uiner  : 
begin  by  cutting  a  few  h.iirs  cjuile  close  to  tlie  h.indle,  all  arounil  liie  bru.-h  ; 
now  clip  off  anothi:r  round  of  hairs  a  little  ne.u'er  the  point  nf  the  brush; 
continui-    the    cli|)ping    ()roce.s.s  on   the    same    principle  as  you    would    sharpen  a 
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ixiuil,  until  lU>-  hairs  arr  nirdy  nniiulca  an.!  t<  rminatin!;;  ,i/)//,>s/  to  a  point,  as 
showf  in  th.'  illustration.  As  ihr  han.Urs  ol"  l.riislu's  arr  inu.h  too  Ion.;-  for 
use   HI   velvet  luintiiiK.    'I   ^vould   be  advisaMr  to  hrnik   olT  a   portion. 

The  p.unts  are  seldom  inix.'d  lo-i'lher.  and  there  must  be  a  Im-usIi  for 
every  ditt.rent  col.ir,  as  it  is  imimssible  to  keep  the  short  brushes  clean,  and 
too  much  washin^^-  wears  them  out;  th.e  secret  ol  \  our  success  being  nice  clean 
brushes  and  dishes,   and  the   proper  use  of  turiKMitine. 

In  order  th.il  all  ni.iy  cle.irly  underst.md  the  terms  used  in  the  following 
instructions,   wii  give 

THE    N.\Mi:s   or   TIIK    nilKKIU.M     I'.VKrS    i)\-    ;\    ri.mvKR. 

( ;,/,.  1— The  cup  surrounding  the  corolla.     The  parts  of  .i  c.ilyv   are  called 

Sepals. 

t.;„.„//„_Thc  blossom,   the   parts  of  which   are  c.illed   p<-t,ils. 
S/dw,//s      .\rr   found   within   the   corolla;  they   are  a   ninnber  of  thr.'ad-like 
org.ins,  the   parts  of  which   are  the   anther,   pollei\,    ,uid   lil.iment. 

/v..///  The    central    organ   of   the    llower  :    its   p.u'ts    are    the    ov.iry,   style 

and  stigma. 

A\u/>/,it/c-    'l'\v    receptacle    islh<'    end    of    the    stem    whiih    supports    the 

oilier  p.irts  or   org.ms  of  the   llower. 

The  p.irts  of  the  Calla  Lily  are  the  s/'n/Z/a  an<l  spuffix.  The  former  is 
the   blossom  ,    the  latter   is  the  central   org.ui. 

l.,\\'INi.     1\     llll'.    sllMi'iWS. 

Whi^re  there  are  very  light  (lowers,  such  as  calla  lilies,  I'l.ister  lilies,  etc., 
it  is  ne.,^^,u-\  to  p.unt  a  little  sh.idow  around  them  and  outsid<-  tlunr  outlines. 
To  ni.ike  ih!^  sh.iding,  put  a  little  bl.ick  le.nl  on  the  e.lge  of  your  s.aucer  and 
,1  sm.ill  cpianiity  of  turp.iitine  into  th.  s.uicer  ;  th.ii  t.ik.'  a  cunel's  h.iir  brush. 
No  4,  and  merely  l.)ui  !i  the  black  I.m.I  with  it  and  stir  it  into  the  turpentin.', 
having  .in.ither  saucer  at  li.m-1  .ontaining  cL.ui  tm-pentine  :  now  brush  ar<,imd 
th.'  Il.iw.  i-s,  f.Mining  a  nice  grey  sha(l.)w.  being  .:ar'f.il  >/r/  to  Ut  the  sltadoio 
run  into  the  jliwo-^  mi,/  suryoioidiiii,^  /aives  :  then   .lip  your  brush   into  the  cle.m 
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tiir|)ciitinc  .iiul  l)liM(l  tlic  climes  out  sofll)  lo  llu-  wliiu:  vclvrl,  as  shown  m 
Kastcr  liliiis  in  tin:  second  study. 

now     TO    COLOR     Till      II-OWERS. 

I'nr  thit  "Calli  Lily"  put  a  iiulc  cohali  on  thf  vdi^t  of  your  saucer, 
also  a  small  (|uan'it\-  of  Mack  liad,  and  with  your  No.  ,S  hnish  nn'nls 
touch  ihr  hluc  and  then  the  I.I. Ilk  Ic.id  .uid  ini\  in  lur|icntinc  ;  alit  r  shailin^^ 
the  llowcr.  lilcnd  out  with  clean  luri>entiii<'  in  th(;  s.nnc  u.iy  as  tor  the 
sliadinLj  deserilicd  in  the  [ire(edinjj;  ii.ira^'raph.  This  lieinj,'  tlone,  Like  another 
hrush.  Xo.  S,  and  |i.unt  the  pistil  with  chrome  \ellow  ,md  sli.ide  with  huriil 
sienna.  To     make     the     white     rolled    ed^r,.     \ ,  lu     m.l\     alwa;   ■     use    the    hrush 

that  has  heen  used  in  .ipliKinj;  the  hkick  le.id  li\  w.ishin;.;  th  ■  M.uk  U'll  out. 
I'ut  some  llake  white  on  the  educ  of  a  clean  saucer  and  nii\  with  a  (ouple 
of  drops  of  ile.ui  iur|" mine,  now  «i|.e  the  IhmisIi  clean  .r  d  t.ike  \\\>  .i 
little  uhite  p.iint  on  the  side  of  the  hrush;  tin'n  the  linish  so  iii.it  the  i..iint 
is  toiichinii'  the  edi^c  of  llouer,  then  i-oll  or  turn  the  !ini--h  slovsK  holdini;  the 
h.mdle  <asv  hetween  die  thuml)  and  forefm^er.  .du,i\s  ke.pini;  the  hrush 
inside  the  llower.  .\s  it  is  difhculi  to  manipulate  the  hru-h  u)  the  sharp 
angles,  the  pen  m,i\  then  he  usi'l  !■  .te,i<l,  holdini^f  it  in  \oin-  h.uul  the 
s.ntie  as  for  writin;^;  [il.ue  the  point  of  the  |>en  ou  the  line  ol  the.  desii  n 
with  the  edec  side  of  the  pen  under  (Inste.id  ol  tin-  hollow  sid(;  under 
,is  in  wrilin;^),  and  the  hollou  side  of  pen  ficinn  outride  ol  the  pattern.  1  ln-n, 
as  \ou  dr,iw  the  pen  tow.n'd  sou  in  m.ikui;^  ll  ■  I'oll,  L,n-,iduall\-  tiu-n  it  so 
tli.it    the    hollow    ■'ide    would    come    uniler    (.IS    in    writinj;) 

j-'oi-  the  ros<'.  take  i;-eranium  like,  mixed  in  a  small  <|uantity  ol 
turpentine,  .uid  with  a  c.imel's  hair  hrush.  \o  i.  lav  in  a  rich  crmison 
tint.  Now  t.ike  ,1  s,il)le  hrush,  No.  S,  and  sh.ide  with  carinim:  :  thi'ii  with 
hrush,  No.  5,  p.iint  a  liL;ht  touch  ol'  violet  cirmine  in  the  darker  places,  in 
order  to  get  a  dii'per  color.  I'lir  the  liud,  use  the  same  hrushes  and 
(dlors,  omitting  the  violet  carmine.  To  ni.ike  the  moss  on  the  hinl,  t,d<e 
.1  \'o.  10  hrush  .md  u.st;  green  Xo  1,  shading  with  burnt  sienna  and  green 
Xo.     -\        Xow     take    the    striper    di|)    it     into    luirnt     sienna    and     tiu-pentine 
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mixed,    Inn     iidt     tn.i    ihiiilv,    .m^l     |i,iiiu     in    the    tine    lirnwn    m,irkiiii,'s    nl"    tlir 
luul,     li>illi;    ;i    little    j^reeii     N'o.     ;     (U'c.isii  .n,ill\  ,     as    seen     ill     the     study. 

I-'or  the  jiaiisics  use  i)riisli  Xo.  S  I'Ik'  yellow  centres  of  all  of  tliein  are 
lianited  first,  iisiii-  lemon  yellow  .\\\<\  turpentine.  I'or  the  dark  |i.insy,  al  tin: 
lell-Iiand  side,  use  violet,  carniine  and  hlack  lead  in  the  darker  pla.es.  ( )n 
the  turned  .■ds^es  ,i  little  white  is  afterwards  ai)i)lie<l.  I'aiiu  the  dark  portions 
ot  the  y(  How  centres  with  liurnt  sienna,  and  iie  violet  cirniine  for  the  fnie 
m,irkin-s  th.it  radi.ite  from  the  centres  of  the  p.uisies,  using  the  striper,  and 
.ilw.iys  conunencinL'.  from  the  icntre,  and  makini;  the  m,irkinL;s  downw.u'ds  in 
(|in'ck  strokes.  I'ut  in  the  while  spots,  sei'U  in  the  centre  of  the  p.uisies,  with 
a  ]ien,  usins,'  white  |iaint.  Just  helow  these  white  spots,  a  very  sm.ill  speck  of 
red  and  -reen,  mixed,  is  .il-o  put  on  with  a  |)en.  l-'or  the  lij^ht  pansy  use 
ni.iuvc  Xo.  I,  and  with  lirush  Xo  im  i.uuh  \<  ry  lij^htly  to  the  color  and  mix  in 
turpentine  Shatle  with  the  s.une  color,  usini,'  brush  No.  5.  'riie  lower  pansy 
Is  pamteil  with  m.uive  Xo.  2.  the  same  is  the  li^ht  one,  liut  in  this  case  use 
more  color  .md   less  turpentine.      Paint   the   Inids  with   the  same  color. 

I'or  the  (alia  lily  Icil  use  iirtish  .\o.  10,  with  chrome  green  .No.  i,  and 
,1  littl"  Iiuriu  sienn.i  ;md  chrome  yellow  near  the  top.  .Shade  with  green  Xo. 
2  an.l  liurnt  sieiin.i,  using  l)rush  .Xo.  '1  in  forming  v.'ins  The  leaves  are 
painted  with  chrome  \ellow,  carmine,  burnt  sienn.i,  and  green  .Xo.  1,  Ix.'ing 
carehil  not  to  mi.x.  but  ht  the  colors  lilend  into  e.ich  other ;  shade  and  form 
\eiiis  with  brush  .X''.  6;  then  dip  tin-  striper  into  the  violet  c.irmine,  aiul  i)aint 
fine  veins  oxer  those  Just  made.  Paint  the  stems  with  the  striper,  also  the 
Icrn,  using  the   s.une   color  ,is   th.it    used    for  leaves. 

lor  tile  torgc  t-me-nots  use  ilaki'  uhiti'  ;ind  cob.ilt,  mi.\e(l  with  ,1  little 
turpentiiK'.  Cut  the  hair  ■.ijuartly  off  .m  ol.l  sabl<-  brush,  close  to  the  ha.idle, 
di|i  m  lolor,  and  pl.uc-  on  the  velvet  directly  i>n  the  s|iot  where  the  llouer 
is  w.inied  ;  bear  with  consider.ible  pressure  on  th<'  brush,  ,ind  ,it  thc'  s.ime 
time  gi\e  it  ,1  slight  twist.  I'ut  in  the  yellow  c(Mitres  with  thi'  pen.  The 
httle  ,.ink  spots  are  imt  in  with  light  touches  of  geranium  l.ikc;.  The  buds 
ot    the    torget-me-nol   ,ue    painliil   with   geranium    lake   and   white    mixed. 
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Tilt!  s/iiu^iiii^  aioitiiii  the  outsitic  df  llnf  outlines  of  (lowi  rs  1^  ,iij|)Ii<i1  "irst, 
.111(1  ill  tli('  s.mic  in.ininr  .is  ilescnlicil  for  the  iintccdiiitj  suicl\'  ,  so,  also,  tin; 
sliiuling  ,iik1  roll  ciIljc  on  lln'  I'^astcr  lily  is  tloiic  in  the  s.inic  w.iy  as  cli:si:riiji'(l 
tor  till!  (■.'.11,1  lily.  .Xticr  tin:  h.ick.Ljrouiul  sluulows  ,irc  l.iiil  oii  in  tinir  proper 
place,  liei^iii  liy  p.iintiiijj;  the  eentre  of  the  Haster  lil\',  usiiiLj  a  tinye  of  NO.  i 
Ljrcen,  ami  iileiid  it  oi  t  liL^luly  rear  tin:  edi^c,  ,is  seen  in  the  study.  Now 
|i.iiiit  the  St. linens  with  ^ir.iiiimn  Like,  using  tlie  striper.  The  tops  of  the 
St. linens  are  p.iinled  with  imriit  si  iin.i.  '!"lu;  ionj^  pistil  is  p.iiiUed  L,rreen. 
I'. lint  the  pink  rose'  with  Ljininiuin  Like,  iisini,'^  a  No.  i  ciinel's  h.iir  hriisli  ; 
touch  the  linish  very  hi,dnly  in  the  coloi  .md  mix  in  turpentine  to  a  delicatt: 
tint,  I;|•in^f  e.iretui  not  to  h.ive  the  hriish  loo  full  when  applyiiii,'  the  |),iiiit,  ,is 
tiicre  is  d.myer  of  it  sprculinj;  .Sii.idi:  the  rose  (or  hiciid  it  out  loilh  the 
lohitc  vch'cf)  with  tile  s.une  color,  luit  .ippiy  \('r\-  .sparingly  in  the  li,i;hl  por 
tions  Use  liri;-l.  No.  S  lor  this  sh,idinL,r  process.  Tiie  luids  .in;  p.iiiueil  in 
the  same  color,  ,rid  hnished  up  with  moss  in  the  s.une  w.iv  is  the  [irecedinu^ 
study.  Ill  p.iiiuiag  the  \-ellovvish  tea  rose,  use  the  hrush  th.it  h.is  lieen  ii.sed 
in  applyiiiL;  the  wlTue  ii.iiiu  ;  with  this  hrush  the  l)ack;.^roun  1  shadows  are  l.iid 
in,  usiny  cohalt  am'  hl.ick  1(  .id  in  the  s.uiie  way  ,i:.  directed  for  the  c.ili.i 
Illy  in  the  pn  ce'ding  study.  This  done,  put  soim:  F.ni^Iish  vermilion  ,ind  lemon 
\(llow  on  the  ed(.;e  <•!  the  pl.ite,  mix  in  a  very  littli  ol  the  \i-rmilion  with  the 
yellow  and  turpentine  and  p.iini  it  all  over,  just  letting  the  color  blend  into  iln 
dark  li,ick_s.;rouncl  shading  Where  the  lirighti  r  tints  are  S(!en,  \crmilion  alone 
is  used.  l'"or  the  fuchsi.i-..  use  mauve.  No.  i,  and  hrushes  Nos.  lo  and  ;. 
I'aint  with  tin;  l.irL;('  l)ru:.h  .ind  sh.ide  with  the  sm.iller  om-.  '{"In-n  roll  on  tin- 
edgi;  in  the  s.uik;  way  .is  lor  (he  lilies,  iisiiiu;  the  pen  tor  the  point-,  ;  tin  n 
•Ji  the  lirusli  used  lor  L,'reen  p.iints,  and  with  No.  i  L;reeii,  sh.ide  thi-  while 
portion  ol  the  fuchsi.is  into  ,i  (l(.;Ii(;.ite  tin^i:  of  green,  .iml  ji.iint  tint  pirt  next  the 
s"  green    (.is  seen   in   tin;  sIikK).        I'.iiiit    the    stamens    iviih    ger.inii.m    like, 

iismg  the  striper.        I  he    le.iscs,  stems    ami    forget-nn-nots    an;    ])ainted    in   the 
same  \\.\\  as  des(  rilied   tor  the  preceding  stud\- 
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IN>rkl  c    Ih  iN>    liiK    l\l\IISi.    Till'     Kii'-i       \N|i    l;l,M  r.l  I.I,    ^ll■|l^•. 

riif  ti'.K  iiiu;  <>l  till-  ilcsi^n,  pel  Ioimiuil;  the  |MUirii,  si  iin|iiiiL;  it,  .iii'l  |i.iiiil- 
iiii^  till'  outlines,  is  (lonr  ill  tin;  s.inic  in.iiiiicr  .is  L;i\iii  in  the  instriulions  lor 
till'  I  iilorcil   stililirs.       I'liil  il    the    rcaiicr   ddus    llnl    wisli  id  use    tile   outline  (lesii'lis, 
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.1   piece  of   cloih   nil)   il  all   oMr   with   powilered    ih.ireoal  ;    sh.ike  otl'   ,ill   surplus 
powder.  \  ou     then     |i|,ice     this     powdered     sheet     upon    ,i    |iii  cc    ot'    line     WtitilliL; 

piper    (powdercil    side    i'aeill:,'    tln'    writinj^    p,l|)er).  Now    pl.ue    these    /,•,','   sheets 


■r    the    outline    desiijn    in    the    hook,   ,ind    with   ,i  kniitin''-needle,    or    tr; 
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eoi'le    oil     the     powdered     slleit     upon    the    wntlllL;'     iMper    in    onlline 
now    siinpK    to  iniee    out    thi'    |io\\ilered    outlines    with    ,i    peiu  il, 
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one  ;it   the   sicle   i~,   a  Ui   f'u;  and    tiie    lower    one  .i   //;•///   /'////•.        (See    insiri 
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A  |p.m^\  |i,iiiUi'(l  ill  liiinil  siiiiiia  .mil  sli.idi  d  with  i.irniiii  ■,  is  pntty  lor 
.1  v.irirty.  lor  ;i  m;i.i;(Mit;i  lolorcd  pansy,  usi'  hnisli  \o.  lo,  liril.  aixl  ajijily 
till-  inav^ciila  railur  il.iiiK  ovir  the  ydlow  (cntrcs  :  in  tin;  ollur  poiiions  ot  it 
use  plenty  ol  paint,  ^^ivnii;  the  pansy  a  ricli  c:ii1mi-,  I'nm  sliadr  with  ihr  same 
color,  nsini,'  hrnsli  No.  5;  put  in  the  /////(•  spots  in  llv  (rntr<'  <A'  \.h<  jjaiisy 
with  a  pen,  usin-  hurnt  sienna.  I'aki'  violet  carniUK  ,  .mil,  with  a  striper,  put 
in  .ill  the  line  in,nkin-s  ih.it  r.idi.ite  Ironi  the  centres  of  the  p  msies.  I'or  a 
lit;ht  yelliiu  p.insy,  use  ilv  l)nish  lh.it  h.is  lieen  used  in  applyin.Lj  whiti'  ]'.iint. 
Shade  in  the  d.irk  jilaics  with  M.ick  le.id  .ind  roliilt  ini.xed  with  tur|pentine, 
.ind  p.iint  the  ri'in. under  with  lemon  yellow.  The  sin.ill  spots  are  iiui  in  with 
l)iiriu  sienn.i,  and   llie  stripine  with   violet   carniine. 

l''or  .1  d.irk  yellow  pansy,  use  a  little  c.idiniuin  mixed  in  turpentine  and 
sh.ide  with  s.une  color,  usiiil;  .1  lilli*'  luiriu  sienii.i  in  the  d.irker  places,  the  spots 
,irc;  put  (in   \viih   l)iirnt   sienn.i  .md   stripini,^   with   violet  carmini;. 

!''or  tile  h.icks  of  the  p.msies,  p.iint  a  little  y<'llow  close  around  the  i^^reen 
portion  when'  the  sienis  lennin.ite,  .md  the  riin.iinder  with  mauve  No.  1  or  2, 
sh.idini.;  with  a  littli-  mI'  s.ime  color  ;  the  h.il.iiue  ol  paiisies  .md  buds  in.iy  be 
paint<'d   with   m.iuve    No.    1    or  2.  sh.idinL;    with  .1  little   more  nt   same  color. 

The  le.ives  should  lie  sh.idi'd  a  triile  d.irker  th.m  those  in  the  colored 
il(;sij,nis.  1 1  the  ujiper  ll.iwers  lie  punted  in  the  lij.;ht  colors  and  the  Inwer 
ones  d.irk,   liu:  siiliiect    vill   h.i\e  .1   hi'tter  .ippearancc. 
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ME    Progressive    method   of    teaching    Art  Needle-work    will    be 
found    far  in  atlvance  of  any  means    employed  in  other    publica- 
tions.    We  are  proud  to  say  that  it  is  a  commendable   departure 
from    the    antiquated,    wearisome    methods    formerly    employed. 
Instructions  on  this    useful    and    fascinating    branch    of  art-work, 
shown    in    different    degrees    of    completion,  cannot    but    possess 
advantages  peculiarly  its  own,  and  be  welcomed  by  all.       The  writer  seems  to 
have  been  aware  of  the  many  discouraging  failures  of  those  who  tried  to  make 
satisfactory    progress    by  the  old    methods  in  other   books,  with    sma//  designs, 
and  has  hit  upon  a  >/cu>  plan,  which    will    overcome  all  difficulties  and    possess 
every  advantage  of  personal  lessons.        The  plan  is  to  gi\^e,  in  a  concise  form, 
the  latest  designs  in  full  sii'.ed  working  patterns,  and  plainly  show,   in  the  same 
illustration,    all  the    stitches    that   are    used   in  working   each    design,   and    thus 
enable  the  reader  to  see  at  a  glance  how  to  utilize  the  stitches  in  their  proper 
jilace.        Whereas,    with    other    miahods    of    book    instruction,   the    stitches    wen; 
jiimijled    together,  good,  bad  and    indifferent,   and  the  reader   was  left  at  a  loss 
to  know  how,  or  where,  to  utilize  them.     But  the  plan  adopted  in  this  chapter 
fully    overcomes    these    defects,  by  illustrating,   in    each    design,   all    the    stitches 
that   are    used  in  working  it  ;    and    the    needle  is  inserted  in    the    proper    place 
and  the  correct   slant    indicated,  so  that    the  reader   can    readily  see  just    where 
to  take  the    ne.xt    stitch.      Another    defect  of   other    books  is,  that    the    designs 
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were  so  sni;ill,  tliat  they  were  utterly  useless ;  in  this,  however,  we  have  all 
the  designs  and  patterns  in  //t/l  size,  ready  to  Ix;  perforated  and  stain[)ed  upon 
tile  material  without  the  tedious  task  of  enlarging.  The  first  worl<  to  be  done 
is  to  learn 

now    TO    MAKli    I'F.KFORATEI)    I'ATriiRNS    AND    DO    TIIK    STAMl'INi;. 

To    do    this,  procure    a   piece  of   American    bond    pap(!r    (or    thin    writing 
paper),    12   x    14   inches,   and    make   it   transparent  by   rubbing  it  all    over    thinly 
with  clarified  linseed  oil.       Hang  it  up  to  dry  ;    it  takes  some  time  to  dry,  but 
must  be  thoroughly  dried  before  using.     Paper  thus  pri'pared  is  called   Tracing 
Paper.        You  have  now  merely  to  place    this  paper  over  the  engraved  design, 
,uul  with  a  lead  pencil  tr.ice  out  the  outlines  vvith  a  steady  hand.     The  design 
being   accurately    traced,  the  pattern  is  ready  to  be  perforated.        Lay  a  couple 
of   folds  of  cloth  on  the    cable,  place    the    traced    pencil    sk(;tch   upon    this    and 
with  a  needle  of  medium  size  prick  out  the  pattern,  being  careful  to  follow  the 
outlines  and  make  the  perforations  (juitJ  close.      By  placing  three  or  four  sheets 
of  paper  under  the  traced  sketch  and  pinning  them  together,  a  number  ot  pat- 
terns  can  be  pricked  at  once.        Place  the  perforated    pattern    (rough    side  up) 
on  the    material  to    be  stamped,  placing   heavy  weights    on  the    corner  to  kvc\^ 
it  from  slipping  ;   then  rub  stamping  powder  over  the  perforations  vvith  a  piece 
of  felt    till    the    pattern  is  clearly    marked  on  the    material    (this    can    be   ascer- 
tained by  lifting  one  corner  of  the  pattern  slightly).      Then  remove  the  pattern 
canifully.        I-iy  a  piece  of  thin    paper    over  the  stami^ing  anil    pass  a  hot  iron 
over  it  ;  this  melts  the  gum  iu  the  powder  and  fastens  the  pattern  to  the  mate- 
rial.      The    iron    should    be   as    hot    as   possible    without    scorching    th(;    cloth. 
Should  the  heat  change  the  color  of  the  material,  iron  it  all  over.      Do  not  do 
any    stamping   by  this    process    on  a  hot   or    damji    d.iy  if   it    can    be    avoided. 
Keep  the  powder  in  a  cool,  dry  place.        In  stamping    with  light  colored  [)ow- 
ders,  the  best  way  to  fasten  it  is  to  hold  the  back  of  the  cloth  against  a  stove 
pipe  or  the  face  of  the  iron,      b'rench  stami^ing  is  better,  however,  for  all  dark 
materials.      To  take  the  powder  up  on  the  distriijutor,  have  a  tin  plate  with  a 
piece  of   woollen    cloth    glued   on    the    bottom,  sprinkle  a  little    powder    on    the 
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cloth  and  rub    the  distributor    over  it,  taking    care  to  shake  off   ail  the   powder 
you  can  ;   enough  will  remain  to  stamp  the  pattern  clearly, 

To  Make  a  Distributor.— Xakc  a  strip  of  fine  felt,  about  an  incli  wide 
(a  strip  from  an  old  felt  hat  is  as  good  as  anything),  roll  it  ui)  tightly  huo  a 
roll,  leaving  the  end  flat,  and  rub  the  end  over  a  piece  of  sand-paper,  to  make 

it  sn  )Oth  and  even. 

To  Make  Bhie  /'oic/rf'c^.— Take  ecjual  parts  of  pulveri/ed  gum  damar  and 
white  rosin,  and  just  enough  Persian  blue  to  color  it  ;    mix  well  together. 

Other  Cotors  are  made  in  the  same  way,  using  for  coloring  chrome  yellow 
(lor  light  colored  powder),  burnt  sienna,  lamp  black,  etc.  Black  powder  is 
improved  by  adding  a  little  blue  to  it. 

To  Make  White  Poiocicr.—Tak^  one  ounce  of  white  lead,  half  an  ounce 
of  gum  arabic  in  the  impalpable  powder,  half  an  ounce  of  white  rosin  in  the 
thie  powder  ;    mix  well  together. 

Superior  Dark  Blue  Poiader.—On^  ounce  white  rosin,  one-half  ounce 
gum  sandarac,  one-half  ounce  Prussian  blue  in  fine  powder;  mix  all  thoroughly. 

Black  Lujiiid  Stamping  is  made  by  putting  a  very  little  I'Jnip  black  mta 
a  bottle  containing  ben/.ine.  Put  in  ju^t  enough  to  make  it  a  pale  black  when 
shaken.  This  makes  an  e.xcellent  stamping  liquid,  as  it  dric  as  .soon  as  .ipplied, 
and  will  not  rub  off ;  and  the  patterns  need  no  cleaning  after  they  are  used  ; 
it  must  be  kept  corked  to  prevent  evaporation,  and  away  from  the  Jit  e.  It  is  used 
in  the  following  manner:  Take  an  empty  spool  (plug  up  the  hole  with  wood) 
and  make  a  distributor,  by  folding  two  or  three  ply  of  felt  over  one  end,  leav- 
ing the  felt  !ong  enough  to  overlap  part  of  the  side  of  the  spool,  securing  the 
felt  .o  the  spool  by  winding  it  with  twine.  You  now  place  the  felt  end  ot  the 
spool  to  the  mouth  of  the  bottle,  and  tip  it  upward  a  number  of  times  till  the 
distributor  is  well  saturated.  Now  place  the  perforated  pattern  upon  the  mate- 
rial to  be  stamped  (smooth  side  up)  and  rub  the  saturated  distributor  over  the 

perforations. 

French  Indelible  Stamping.— 'XVx'i,  is  the  best  process  for  all  dark  mate- 
rials. By  this  process  a  kind  of  paint  is  used  instead  of  powder,  and  a  square- 
end  brush  instead  of  a  distributor.      Place  the  pattern  on  the  cloth,  smooth  side 
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up  if  you  can,  though  either  bide  will  work  well,  weight  the  pattern  down  as 
in  stamping.  Rub  the  paint  evenly  over  the  perforations,  and  it  will  leave  the 
lines  distinct.  The  paint  is  mi.xed  in  the  following  manner :  Take  zinc  white, 
mix  it  with  boiled  oil  to  about  the  thickness  of  cream,  add  a  litde  drying, 
such  a;,  painters  use.  Keep  in  a  tin  pail  (one  holding  about  a  pint  is  a  good 
size),  have  a  piec"  -f  board  cut  round,  with  a  screw  in  the  centre  for  a  handle, 
to  fit  loosely  into  the  pa'l  ;  drop  this  on  the  paint  and  it  will  keep  it  from 
drying  up  ;  add  a  little  oil  occasionally  to  keep  the  paint  from  getting  too 
thick,  and  it  will  always  be  ready  for  use.  After  the  stamping  is  done,  the 
pattern  must  be  cleaned  immediately;  this  is  done  by  [jiacing  the  pattern  on 
the  table  and  turning  benzine  or  naphtha  over  it  to  cut  the  i)aint,  and  then 
wiping  the  i)attern  dry  on  both  sides  with  an  old  cloth.  Do  not  use  the  pat- 
tern   for    powder   stamping    immediately    after  it  has   been    used    for    the    paint. 

INSTRUCTION'S     KOK     MAKING     SCOTCH     THISTI.K      DKSIGN. 

This  new  method  of  working  the  tlustle  has  the  advantages  of  repre- 
senting it  faithfully,  and  of  being  very  easily  and  rapidly  done.  It  looks 
exceedingly  pretty  worked  or  painted  on  white  velvet,  or  light  colored  felt  ; 
made  up  into  a  wall  banner,  having  plush  sewed  to  the  ends,  and  finished 
with  pon-pons.  Be  careful  to  .select  a  shade  of  plush  and  pon-pons  that  will 
harmonize  with  the  material  up^on  which  you  work.  A  brass  rod  and  rings  will 
complete  the  mountings.  This  design  enlarged,  would  look  pretty  for  sofa 
cushions,  etc.  Make  a  pattern  from  the  engraving,  and  stamp  the  design 
upon  the  velvet  or  felt,  in  the  manner  already  described.  This  done,  sew 
the  material  into  an  embroidery  frame,  and  begin  by  working  the  steins  with 
olive  green  embroidery  silk  with  the  stem  stitch,  giving  the  stitches  the  iipioixrd 
slant  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  Our  engraving  represents  the  wcjrk  in 
different  degrees  of  completion,  and  illustrates  all  the  stitches  used  in  work- 
ing. Now  fill  in  the  lower  part  (or  bulb)  of  each  blossom  with  a  grey 
shade  of  Berlin  wool,  as  shown  in  the  engraving  of  the  large  blossom. 
Double  the  yarn  and  repeat  the  stitches  till  you  give  die  bulb  a  natu.a. 
rounded    appearance.       This    done,    fill    in    three    rows    of    French    knots    (just 
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ahove  llu:  liulli,  as  seen  in  the  laru'i:  lilossom),  iisiiiu  tlic  same  shatk'  of 
yarn  as  for  the  bull).  This  furnishes  a  foundation  for  the  mauve  filiosello, 
which  is  next  siwed  down  between  the  knots,  in  the  following  manner  a 
ncidle  is  threaded  with  strong  thre.id  ;  bring  tlie  needle  up  between  the 
upiHT  row  of  knots.  Xmv  [ilace  a  double  strand  of  mauve  (a  thistle  pink) 
hlloselle  on  the  knots  close  to  the  thread  ;  pass  the  needle  back  through 
the  material,  catching  the;  filloselle  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  from  one 
end,  draw  the  needle  ligluly.  'i'his  has  a  tendency  to  make  the  filloselle 
stand  out  straight,  and  as  you  do  «<>/  want  this  effect  for  the  thistle,  you 
at  once  S(>c  that  somi:thing  more;  is  needed  to  make  the  filloselle  lay  j/ci/ 
to  the  velv(!t  ;  hence  we  take  .another  fastening  stitch  (as  shown  in  the 
illustration)  ,ind  catch  both  strands  of  the  filloselle  a  /////?  above  the  last 
stitch.  The  long  end  of  the  lillosellf,  seen  in  the  engraving,  is  then  clipped 
with  a  sharp  p.iir  of  scissors,  and  this  operation  is  re[)e;U(;d  till  three  rows 
of  filloselle  are  sewed  down.  A  gl.ince  at  the  finished  blossom  in  the  engrav- 
ing will  give  an  idea  of  the  effect  aimed  ,it.  The  leaves  are  worked  with 
a  greyish  green  arrasene.  Regin  working  at  the  bottom  of  the  le.af,  and 
slint  the  stitches  upw.u'd,  as  shown  in  the  leaf  partly  worked.  The  arrasene 
siiti'h  is  so  plainly  illustraied,  that  it  will  be  readily  learned  by  any  one. 
A  large  wool  n('edle  is  threaded  with  arrasent;  and  brought  up  through  the 
material  at  the  centre  of  the  leaf;  pass  the  neeiHe  down  at  the  edge  of 
the  leaf  (--ec  illustration),  then  bring  it  up  again  at  the  edge  of  the  le.af; 
now  t.d-;e  the  needle  down  at  the  i-entr(;  of  the  leaf,  ami  so  on.  Ry  work- 
ing in  this  manner,  no  ruraseiie  is  wasted  on  the  under  side.  Work  oik;- 
l-.alf  of  the  leaf  first  ;ind  then  the  other,  working  from  the  centre  to  the 
outside  ill  both  casi^s.  The.  lines  seen  in  two  of  the  leaves  show  the  slant 
,ind  about  the  distance  one  siitrh  should  be  from  the  >  ither.  Tin;  leaves  being 
worked  and  the  upper  [iiris  of  the  blossoms  being  filled  in  with  filloselle,  now 
liegin  to  cover  the  yarn  foundation  of  each  bulb  (as  seen  in  the  large  blossom) 
with  the  same  sh.ide  of  arrasene  as  for  the  leaves,  taking  the  stitches  in  the 
same  direction  as  those  of  the  yarn  found.ition.  Work  the  arrasene  (juite 
closelv,  so  that    none   of    the   \  .irn    found.ition    will    show    through.        Bring  the 
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arrasene  up  so  as  to  catch  the  lower  part  of  tin;  lillosL-llc  which  forms  th'- 
blossom.  Now  thread  a  tine  needle  vvitli  olive  green  etching  silk  and  carry 
long  stitches  bad:  and  forth,  diagonally  across  the  top  of  the  arrasene  bulb,  as 
seen  in  the  fmished  blossom  ;  and  with  the  same  shatlc  make  short  stitches 
ht're  and  there  to  represent  the  thorns  on  the  leaf,  as  seen  in  the  partly  finished 
leaf.  Now  comb  out  the  blossoiflis  to  give  them  a  downy  appearance,  and  trim 
off  the  ends  of  the  blossom,  and  your  work  is  ready  to  be  made  uj)  into  any 
article  that  fancy  might  suggest. 

INSTRUCTIONS     lOR     DOGWOOD     liLOSSO.M     DESKiN. 

This  graceful  design  of  Dogwood  blossoms  is  well  adapted  to  the  greatest 
variety  of  decorative  purposes :  bracket-drapes,  wall  banners,  sofa  cushions,  and 
plush  mirror  frames.  It  is  very  effective  if  worked  on  garnet  or  dark  blue 
plush  or  felt.  While  any  colored  felt  or  plush  is  in  taste,  yet  it  will  be  readily 
understood  by  those  who  have  studied  decorative  effect,  why  a  dark  tone  is 
preferred— one  does  not  weary  of  it,  as  would  be  the  case  with  a  light  tint. 

The  flowers  are  a  creamy  white,  with  yellowish-brown  centres,  and  little 
reddish-brown  markings  m  the  notches  on  the  outside  edge  of  the  petals.  The 
leaves  are  a  medium  shade  of  rather  a  warm,  yellowish  green.  These  features 
we  must,  of  course,  try  and  imitate  in  our  needle-work. 

The  perforated  pattern  is  made  from  the  accompanying  design,  in  the 
manner  already  described.  If  it  be  worked  on  plush,  the  French  indeliiile 
stami)ing  should  be  used,  instead  of  the  powdered  process.  We  will  now  sui)- 
pose  that  the  design  is  stamped  and  the  material  placed  in  a  good  sized 
embroidery  frame,  when  you  will  begin  v^orking  the  stems  in  olive  gre(;n 
embroidery  floss,  in  the  same  manner  described  and  illustrated  for  the  Poppy 
design,  giving  it  the  upward  slant. 

It  may  be  of  service  to  some  of  our  readers,  who  may  not  have  reath- 
access  to  stores  where  embroidery  frames  are  sold,  to  know  how  to  make  this 
useful  article.  A  very  serviceable  frame  can  be  readily  made  from  two  pieces 
of  barrel-hoop,  about  three  feet  in  length,  cut  down  to  one-half  its  usual  width 
and  thickness.     The  ends  of  the  hoops  arc  so  beveled,  that  where  the  two  ends 
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overlap  each  dthcr,  they  will  lie  about  tlu-  same  thickness  as  the  rest.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  put  tlu'  dry  honp  into  a  pan  of  hot  water,  so  that  it  will  beml 
readily  into  place.  The  iclges  are  then  slightly  notchid  in  two  places  near  the 
enils,  and  the  hoop  is  bent  round  and  the  ends  secun  d  by  wrappini,'  twine  in 
the  notches.  One  h(H)p  is,  of  course,  made  shorter  and  smaller  than  the  other, 
so  th.tt  it  will  lit  neatly  inside  the  other.  'Phi:  material  to  be  cnibroiileretl  is 
now  placinl  over  the  smaller  hoop,  and  the  larger  one  is  forced  over  the  cloth 
and  the  smaller  hoop,  thus  firmly  scciu'inij;  the  mati'rial  to  be  embroidered. 
.As  they  cost  but  15  cents,  few  will  take  the  trouble  of  making  diem,  if  pro- 
curable at  the  stores. 

The  leaves  are  worked  in  three  shades  of  green  arrascne.  Select  shades 
that  partake  of  a  yellowish-green  cast,  and  as  you  near  the  top  of  the  spray, 
use  more  of  the  liglmr  shades.  The  method  of  working  and  shading  with 
arrasene  is  clearly  illustrateil  and  explained  in  the  I'uchsia  design,  and  the 
directions  th.it  follow.  The  sepals,  that  show  on  the  back  of  some  of  the 
blossoms  and  l)uds,  are  also  worked  in  gn-m  arrasene.  The  veins  are  [lut 
in  after    the  leaves    ,ire    fmished,    usini  rkcr    shade  of   embroidery    lloss,  or 

veining    chenille.        The   petals    may  1  .<ed  in  two    shades  of   cream    white 

arrasene,  or  in  two  shade  >  of  white  ribbosene,  using  the  darker  shade  near  tlu: 
centre,  ( Ribbosciic  is  a  new  mai(;rial  for  embroidery.  It  is  a  cross  lit^tween 
arrasene  and  ribbon,  and  yet  unlike  either.  It  is  in  fact  similar  to  narrow 
ribbon,  but  is  all  silk  and  more  elastic  being  crimped  t)r  waved.  It  is  used 
onl\'   ill    making   tlowers). 

IVgin  at  the  outside  of  the  tlowers,  and  work  the  stitches  in  the  same 
way  as  shown  in  the  ilhistratt;d  Poppy  design.  The  anthers,  near  the  centre 
of  the  llowers,  are  made  with  a  number  of  l'"rench  knots  in  dark  yellow 
embroidery  floss,  having  some  knots  made  with  seal  brown  floss.  'i'he  knot 
stitch  is  made  in  the.  following  manner  :  Thread  a  common  needle  with  yellow 
lloss,  and  bring  it  up  through  the  material,  from  the  iiudcr  side,  at  the  point 
where  the  knot  is  wanted.  Now  catch  the  lloss  with  your  left  hand,  about 
tioo  inc/ics  from  the  material  upon  which  yon  embroider  ;  then  hold  the  needle 
in  your    right    hand,  (piite    close  to  the    material,  and    7.nth  the  left  hand   wind 
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ilir  (loss  twiVf!  aronml  tlv;  point  of  tlic  nfcdlc,  \o\v  insfrt  the  iiciillf  ;,t 
.iliniit  the  s.imk;  place  It  caiiic  up.  Praw  the  floss  down  towards  tlu'  point 
of  the  needle,  and  fiold  it  tif,duly  willi  the  left  hand  as  you  take  the  needle 
hack  throiii.,di  the  material  at  aiioiit  the  same  point  it  came  up.  This  forms 
the  knot.  You  then  l)rini;'  the  needle  u[i  where  the  ne.\t  knot  is  wanteil,  and 
r(!pcat  the;  operation.  CS'rc  illiislralion  ot  Knot  Slilcli  in  Prp/'V  drsi\n).  Yel- 
low (loss  is  also  used  lor  the  stamens  (tin;  thread  like  portions  that  run  iVoin 
the  centre;  o  it  to  the  knots,  or  anthers),  takin;T  hut  one  stitch  for  each  st.uiieii. 
I  he  Veins  in  the  ])eials  are  jiut  in  in  the  s.ime  w,iy,  usini^'  a  lighter  sh.ide  of 
yellow  lloss,  and  worke(l  in  the  sanu:  dii.t,  on  ;is  shown  li\-  the  vein  lines  in 
ihe  desii^rn,  If  the  work  prcsemts  ;i  drawn  ..,  pearance  when  llnished,  this  can 
Se  remedied  hy  steaming  the  hai  k  of  it  and  tlien  st retch ini,'-  it  over  a  hoard 
for  a  short  time, 

TNsrr<frMo\s    rok    i'oi'i'\-    ursicx. 

Proh.ahly  few  (lowers  are  more  suilahlc,  and  ;  s  e(Te<tive  for  a  sofa  cushion 
as  the  red  pojipies  shown  ill  our  study,  aiul  illustrated  in  the;  finished  cushion. 
These  brilliant  flowers  with  their  yellowish-ereem  centres  ,ind  stameiis  and  dark 
hrown  anthers,  wlien  worked  upon  a  copper  colored  plush,  and  h  iviiiL^  olive 
green  plush  corners  sewn  di.agonally  across  two  opposite  corners,  and  luiished 
with  appropriate  silk  hall  fringe  and  silk  pon-pons  (or  the  corners,  present  a 
harmonious  e(fect  that  is   very   pleasing  to  the   eye. 

Let  us  hegin  hy  making  a  perforated  pattern,  (Vom  the,  engraving,  in 
the  san!(;  way  as  cU'scribed  on  pagi;  ~i.  This  done,  use  th(i  I'rench  indehiile 
stamping  (page  72)  in  getting  the  outlines  upon  the;  plush.  This  process  takes 
;i  little  time  to  dry,  but  must  be  th.oroughly  dry  before  working,  'Ihe  male-rial 
is  then  placed,  in  an  (Miibroidcry  fr.une.  Now  make  a  careful  observation  of 
the  full  size  working  design  and  notice  how  all  the  stitch<;s  are  worked,  wIumc 
the  n<;edle  is  first  in.serted  and  where  brought  out;  note  carefully  the  coj int 
dant  that  is  give"  to  the  stem  stitch,  and  the  chenille  stitch  seen  in  the;  blos- 
som, and  how  the  knot  stitch  is  made  and  used  in  putting  in  the  dark  anthers 
of  the   poppies.        You   will  require   three  or    four  shades   of  olive;  gree-n   cheaiille 
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for  the  slcins,  leaves  ami  I'lilhs,  and  thri'c  shades  of  garnet  chenille  (poppy 
linti)  for  the  Mossoms  and  buds  :  a  little  yellowish  green  etching  silk  for  the 
stamens,  a  skein  of  seal  hrown  (;nibroidery  silk  for  the  knots  with  which  to 
put  i\\  the  anthers,  will  complete  the  list  of  materi;.ls.  Begin  working  the 
stems  with  the  darkest  of  the  three  shades  of  chenille.  Commence  working 
the  large  stem  at  the  bottont,  and  bring  tlie  needle  up  at  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  stamped  outline  :  now  insert  it  at  the  ri  old -hand  v^'i  the  outline  and  bring 
it  out  at  the  left-hand  outline,  giving  it  the  ui)ward  slant  shown  by  the  needle 
in  the  i)artly  hnished  stem.  Work  all  the  stems  first,  and  then  begin  the 
leaves,  at  the  bottom  of  th(!  spray.  These  leaves  are  similar  in  shape  to  those 
of  tin;  .Scotch  Thistli;  on  page  75,  and  may  be  worked  in  the  .same  way,  but 
with  olive  green  shades  or  chenille.  We  will  begin  with  the  large  leaf  below 
the  blossom.  Thread  a  large  wool  needle  with  your  medium  shade  of  olive; 
gn^cn  chenilU;  and  begin  working  the  lower  half  of  the  leaf,  commencing  where 
the  leaf  joins  the  stem.  I'.ring  the  needle  up  through  the  material  at  the  \ein, 
then  take  it  tIowt\  at  the  edge  of  the  leaf  (giving  it  the  slant  indicated  by  the 
stitches  seen  in  the  engraving).  Now  bring  the  needle  up  again  at  the  cd^e 
of  the  leaf,  a  short  distance  nearer  the  point  of  the  leaf.  The  needle  is  then 
taken  dinon  at  the  vein  of  the  leaf,  and  again  brought  up  at  th(;  vein,  and  so 
on.  The  fuiishetl  leaves  seen  in  the  engraving  show  how  far  apart  the  stitches 
should  be.  Use  a  lighter  shade  for  the  tips  of  the  leaves.  When  this  is  done, 
take  a  darker  shade  and  work  the  other  half  of  the  leaf  Those  parts  in  the 
other  finished  leaves  (shown  in  the  engraving)  which  are  intended  to  be  worked 
in  a  lighter  shade,  are  shown  lighter  in  the  illustration.  The  other  leaves  are 
worked  in  the  same  way,  varying  the!  shades  in  each  one.  The  small  leaves 
near  the  lop  of  the  spray  are  worked  in  the  lighter  shades  ;  so,  also,  is  th(; 
small   leaf  at   the  bottom. 

We  will  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  bud  near  the  bottom  of  the 
spray.  It  will  be  set:n,  by  the  engraving,  that  hvo  short  stitches  at  the  point 
of  the  bud  are  darker  than  the  rest.  These  tiuo  stitches  are  first  put  in  with 
the  darkest  shade;  of  garni't  chenille,  and  then  the  r(;st  of  die  bud  is  worked 
with   the  darkest    shade  of   olive   green  chenille,   bringing  llie  green   partly  over 
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the  lowii-  emls  of  the  t^anu-t  stitclics,  thus  '/wln<^  the  rt-d  iiorlioii  of  tlic  l)ii(l 
the  appearance  of  peeping  out  from  under  ilie  -reen.  Tlie  larye  blossom  may 
now  Iji:  worked.  Be_t,rin  at  tli'  outside  vxh^c  of  tlie  petal,  usiny  the  lightest 
shade  of  narnet  ciienille.  Work  two  rows  of  stitches,  of  unecjual  hmnth,  around 
the  outside  edi;c  ot  the  pet.d,  and  also  o/if  row  on  e.ich  sid"  of  the  petal  where 
it  toucht;s  the  other  petals.  Now  fill  in  another  row  of  stitches  with  the 
medium  sliade  of  chenille,  blending  the  stitches  into  the  lighter  shatle.  The 
remaining  jioition  near  tlu:  ce-ntre  is  then  filled  in  with  the  darkest  shade  beinc 
vt:ry  carelul  to  keep  the  c^nds  of  the  stitches,  which  are  ni'arer  the  centre  of 
the  llowcr,  c/nscr  together  than  the  emls  of  the  stitclies  ne.irer  the  outsiile  edge, 
so  that  the  petals  will  convergi-  towards  the  centre  (see  hnished  petal  in  the 
large  design).  That  [Kirtion  of  the  [jctal  which  is  shown  dark  in  the  engrav- 
ing intlicates  the  parts  th.it  are  filleil  in  with  the  tlarker  shmlcs.  The  jiartly 
fmished  petal  and  the  one  below  tlu:  linished  pet.d  are  both  worked  so  as  to 
show  a  little  more  //;'//^  garnet  chenille  ne.ir  tin;  outside:  edges,  th.m  the  iinished 
[letal  :  while  th>'  Hn-iX  sni.ill  petals  (whicli  are  shaded  by  the  green  leaves  above 
tliein)  a'-e  worked  with  the  d.u-kcst  shade  almost  throughout,  with  the  exception 
ol  a  very  W\\  bright  stitcli<-s  at  the  outside  etlge  of  each.  'I'he  small  blossom 
is  worked  in  the  s.une  m.unier,  using  only  the  two  lighter  sh.ides.  In  the 
partly  blown  llnwer,  the  inside  portion  is  all  worked  with  the  brii^htest  shade 
ol  ,-arnei  chenille,  with  the  e.\ception  of  a  few  stitches  of  ilark  near  the  top, 
t(i  indie, ite  the  shadow  c.uisc-d  by  the  turning  over  of  the  pet.i!.  The  two 
outside  ])et  ds  are  worki-d  throughout  with  the  darkest  sliade,  with  but  a  few 
bright  stitches  at  tlu'  toii  of  the  oidsi ie  upper  iietal.  .\ow  work  the  up|)er  bud 
near  the  largi'  llower.  hill  in  the  top  p.u't  with  the  medium  shade  of  chenille, 
and.  for  that  ii.iit  ne  u'er  the  bulb  use  the  darkest  sh.ide  ;  when  this  is  done, 
work  the  luilb  (that  p.irt  of  the  liud  nearer  the  stem)  with  iIk;  medium  shade 
o!  olive  green  chenille,  bringing  the  greei.  chenille  up  partly  o\\  the  red  por- 
tion  ol    the   bud. 

1  he  bud  below  this  one  is  worked  thrcKighout  in  oli\e  green,  with  the 
e.\ceptiiin  ol  two  or  three  stitch(  s  of  bright  g.inict  chenille  at  the  jioint.  The 
one   aliove   the   sm.dl   blossom    shows   but   one  stilili   of  g.irnet  chenille.       i  bivin'>- 
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finished  the  buds,  we  will  put  in  the  green  centres  enclosed  by  the  larger 
circle  in  each  blossom,  using  the  medium  shade  or'  olive  green  chenille,  taking 
the  stitches  back  and  forth  from  the  oitlside  circle  to  the  Miiall  circle.  This 
done,  thread  an  ordinary  needle  with  sea!  brown  embroidery  silk,  antl  [nit  a 
large  knot  in  the  \ery  small  inner  circle  in  each  llouer.  Make  smaller  knots 
with  the  same  material  for  the  numerous  anthers  seen  in  the  engraving,  just 
outside  cf  the  larger  circle.  The  knot  stitch  is  illustrated  in  the  Poppy  design. 
The  ni'edle  is  brought  up  through  the  material  where  the  knot  is  wanted,  and 
the  lloss  is  wound  twice  around  the  point  of  the  needle  ;  now  insert  the  needle 
at  the  point  where  it  came  up  (pulling  the  lloss  slightly  witn  the  left  hand), 
and  draw  it  back  through  the  material.  The  knots,  stamens  and  veins  are  all 
put  in  on  top  of  the  chenille.  The  stamens  (thread-like  organs)  are  put  in 
with  a  yellowish-green  etching  silk,  in  single  stitciies  ruiiiiing  from  the  anthers 
to  the  centre,  as  shown  in   the  illustration. 
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Tin;  veins  an-  jnii  in  witii  dark  vciiiinL;  i:luMiillf  (ciiii)roi(k:ry  lloss  will  do). 
The  direction  of  th(;  veins  and  lluir  distance  apart  is  indicated  in  the  worked 
leaves  and  in  those  in  outline  in  the  enirr.ivin^.  Your  material  is  now  ready 
to  lie  made  up.  The  phish,  u|ion  which  th<-  llower  is  workinl,  is  now  cut  into 
the  shape  shown  in  the  enj^n-ave.d  So/ii  Cus/iioii,  and  ohve  tureen  jdi'sh  is  sewed 
to  the  two  opposite  corners,  which  are  shown  In  the  enj^'raved  cushion  in  a 
liLjhter  tint.  Two  and  a  cpiarter  yards  ot  silk  l):dl  fringe  will  In;  recjuired  lor 
trimming,  and  silk  pon-pons  lor  the  corners.  h'rin^e  and  ponpons  ot  varie- 
gated (garnet  would  look  pretty 

IXSTKITTIONS     1 DR     liKSHr'     OF     FUCHSIAS. 


It   will   b(!   neixlless  to  enumerate    the    number  of    (lurposes   lor  which    this 
heautihii   desitjn  can  be   used.        It   would  look   very   pretty  painted    upon    white 
moleskin    \ civet    and  made   up  into  a   wall    banner,   .ippropriately   mounted    with 
brass    rod   and    rin.^s,   plush    ends   and    i)on-i)ons.        (See   colored    study  on   pa_^e 
63,   and    directions    lor    pi^'.ntinL;-    the    inichsias).        As    it  furnishes    an    excellent 
subject    for    arrasene    work,    we    will     cMideavor    to    mak"    plain    the    method    ot 
oper.uion.      It  will   look   very   pretty    worked  on  saj^c   ^reeii,  or  old   l^oKI  colored 
ft'lt,  with   plush   mountini^s  of  a  similar   shade:.      Make  the  ijaflern  and  stam[)  the 
cl(;si>,m   u|)on   the  felt,  accordin.ij;  to  directions  ,t,nven   on   page   71.       Use  the  /iLuk 
liquid  slaiitpino.        The  stems  are  worked  with  a  dark   gnten    embroiilery   lloss, 
using    sLich  a  shade  as  is  seen   in   the    Fuchsia    leaves   in   the  colored    study,   on 
page  6:;.        Tin;  method   of    working  the  stems  is  clearly   shown   in  the  illustra- 
tion.       As  vou    near  the    to|)s,   make    the    stem    stitches    longer    and    narrower. 
The    leaves    ,n-e    worked   in   three    shades  of    dark    green    arrasene  ;    thread    the 
.irrasene    needle-    with   the   lightest    shade    and    begin   a.t  the   outside  of   the    leal 
and   make  an   irregular    outline  stitch,   giving  the  stitches  the  slant   indicated   by 
llv:    stitches    shown    in    the    lower    half  of    the    partly   worced    leaf    seen   in   the 
illustration.       Make  a  row   of  these   slitches  on   both   sides  of  the  upper  portion 
of  the   leaf       ^'ow   fill   in   the   remaining  jiortion  with   the  tiarker   shades,   blenil- 
ing  the  dark    stitches    into  the  ligh     r    one.s,   nearer    the    edge.         Do  not    make 
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tlic  liglit  arr;isi!iu;  outline  stitch(js  close,  o  that  you  can  blend  the  darker 
stitches  into  the  liyhter  ones  by  taking  the  dark  stitches  down  between  the 
light  ones,  about  half  way  up  the  lighter  ones.  As  you  near  the  top  <jf  the 
spray,  use  the  lighter  shades  of  green.  The  tlow(;rs  ma)-  be  worked  in  the 
s.ime  mauve  tints  seen  in  the  colored  study,  on  page  6^  using  two  shades  of 
maLive  arrasene  ;  or  the  flowers  on  one  branch  may  bi;  worked  in  delicate  pink 
tints,  using  two  or  three  shades  of  pink  arrasene. 

The  parts  shown  light  in  the  tinished  luchsia  is  worked  with  white  arrasene. 
Fill  in  a  small  portion  of  light  ni,iu\c:  arrasene  near  the  white  portion,  .iiui 
then  work  in  the  darker  sh.idi;  last,  as  shown  in  the  llower  partly  worked, 
blentling  the  stitches  into  e.ieh  other.  Vary  the  shading  in  each  (lower.  1 1 
it  be  desired  to  work  the  llowcn's  on  one  branch  in  ])ink  tints,  it  can  be  doni' 
in  tlu:  sam(^  way,  by  using  two  or  threi;  pink  shades  of  arrasene.  It  will  be 
found  (juite  a  hel|)  to  refer  to  the  colored  study  (page  'i;J  while  working. 
riie  buds  are  workeil  with  white  arrasene,  ha\ing  a  very  littlt!  pale  green 
blentled  in  near  the  bulb  (part  near  the  stem).  The  bulb  is  worked  with  pale 
gre-en  embroidery  (loss,  worked  over  a  yarn  foundation,  which  will  gi\t'  it  a 
rounded  appearance.  The  yarn  t(5undation  is  put  in  on  the  .'-ame  principle  as 
the  bulb  for  the  Scotch  Thistle  (page  "]'.),  but  with  Inier  yarn.  Tin:  anthers 
are  jxit  in  with  thi;  knot  stitch,  using  a  bright  pink  .- hing  silk  to  make  the 
knots.  The  threacMike  stamens  are  put  in  with  bright  colorc:il  pink  etching 
silk.  The  veins  an;  put  in  the  leaves  in  liie  following  m.inivr  :  Thread  a 
common  needle  with  dark  green  embroidery  Hoss  ;  bring  it  up  through  the 
material  at  the  upper  end  of  the  central  vein.  Now  draw  the  floss  down  to 
the  point  where  the  first  cross-vein  meets  the  centnd  one;  hold  the  floss  into 
place  here  with  your  left  thumb  ;  now  insert  the  needle  at  the  outside  end  of 
the  first  cross-vein,  and  bring  the  needle  out  at  the  point  where  it  meets  tin; 
centr.d  vein.  But  bring  the  needle  out  on  top  of  the  floss  held  by  your 
thumb.  Now  ins(;rt  the  m^edle  at  the  outside;  eml  of  the  ne.\t  vein,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  central  vtMU,  and  bring  it  out  on  top  of  the  thread  where 
this  cross-vein  meets  the  central  vein  :  and  so  on,  till  all  the  veins  are  put 
in.       (See    \'eins   in    the    flnished    leaf    antl    those    in    outline). 
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